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PEONIES 


AND GLADIOLI 
W. A. SISSON 


Rosendale - Wis. 








Brand Peonies 
Are Prize Winners 


Magnificent peonies of rare beauty and charm— 
chosen wherever fine peonies are grown. Brand’s 
1927 Manual offers all famous prize winners 
and new seedlings. Contains a wealth of infor- 
mation on peony culture. Manual and price 
list free. Address Box 24, Faribault, Minn. 


BRAND PEON Y FARMS 


with. ORIGINATOR’S full 
tion listed in our free ol, da 


3842 Glendale Ave. Pe 












469 Varieties | 4} 






LEGRON FLORAL co. 
Toledo, Ohip 








RALPH J. ROONEY 


Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 





Grown where soil and climate unite in 
producing the world’s best bulbs. Price 








BERRYCROFT GARDENS 
Specialize In 
GLADIOLUS—IRIS—PEONIES 
Friendship Collection. 

For $1.00 received before July 4 I will send, 
postpaid, 8 Iris or 4 Peonies all different and 





—__—$__ 
BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


Heberling’ 8 Gladioly 




















ange labeled. Iris sent after July 15, Peonies sent Thank you for your liberai orders — 
List issued January 1st of each year. after Sept. 1. State choice of colors. Ask for and wish you success with the Glade 
price list. J. H. HEBERLING . Volt 
1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, Oregon WALTER C. PEIRCE Troy, Ohio Member A. G. S. and Cc. G. 8: Easton, 1 
—<$. j 
SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS \, The Queen of Hardy Flowers | 


THREE MEDAL WINNERS 


A. G. 8S. EXHIBITIONS 
Originator, MINUET, MRS. P. W. SIS- 
SON, CATHERINE COLEMAN. SU- 
PERBA and GIANT NYMPH. Catalog. 

JOE COLEMAN 
Savanoah Georgia 





GARDEN 
Route 6, Box 148 - Portland, Oregon 


OREGON GROWN BULBS. Experts say 
the climate and soil of Oregon e espe- 
cially adapted to bulb growi The 
growing season is long assu well 
matured bulbs. A post card 1 put 
your name on mailing list. 













































































E. B. Williamson 





Catalogue on request 
= 1 boner: IELD 
FARM 
Pore... and G 
of the Finest Varieties” 


Bluffton, Ind. Pay} H. Cok 





































































ie, 
Deer Lodge Glad Farm $] B in Iris Coll mon 
Honor Mich. ar gain ris 0 e W. F SH 
eee 10 Iris, all different, labeled, in@uding "s EARER 
inuet, Go agie, ipps, Ford, bennett, Lent A. illiamson and Firmamen alone 2 : 
Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly worth $1. One collection only to g cus- Gladiolus Grower 
100 leading varieties. Catalogues ready. tomer. : 
M. F. WRIGHT GELSER BROS. - - Dalton, N.Y. 504 South College St. Angola, Ind. 
Thanking my patrons for the 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES Gladiolus season just closed, I maren 
PEONIES - IRIS their attention to my select list of 
Specialize in moh 
IRIS - PEONIES - PHLOX ie a rasp secs oa 
- - Prize-winning varieties and leadin . 
Gilbert H. Wilda & Son elties. Efficient service, my meteee a 
Box M., West Point, Pa. Sarcoxie Mo. Catalog and Prices on Request 
E. M. BUECHLY - Greenville, Ohio 
That is what it aims to be, a practical guide of QUEEN OF NIGHT for this season. 20 DAHLIA BARGAIN nl 
for those who wish to raise Glads. For 1928 Thanks for the good business. Will have TWENTY 
free distribution about January First. We are a fine lot next fall and some new good 
growing the finest Glads from America, Eu- ones. Send for my Catalog. Assorted colors, best cut flower varieties, 
rope and Australia. A. T. Campbell Value $7.50—Price $2.50 
THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS SUNICAL GARDENS LAURADALE DAHLIA GARDEN 
Shannon City, Iowa i 2639 Medlow Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 1224 Edgebrook Ave. - Pittsburgh, Pa, 
36 Foot Row of Fine Gladiolus $1.00 ‘ 
72 plump, peppy, half-inch first year bulbs: ’ TH ANK. YOU 
all fine named var., plain and ruffled. There is om ete 0 ut For Y, : 
no better mixture. or Your Splendid Patronage - 
40 bulbs, all ruffled, named var., mixed, $1.00. ed Fall Planting we will have some 
50c buys 500 bulblets, 10 fine named var., - eer yg ye Iris, Tulips, Narcissds, 
labeled. Plant any time before July Ist. SPRINGFIELD GLADIOLUS GARDENS etc, 8 or list. 
$1.00 buys 10 Iris, 10 fine named var., labeled. Clarkston, Mich. THE LANGLOIS FLORAL GARDEN 
SHILOH GARDENS R. 1, Box 68 - Vancouver, Wash. 
1809 Farnam St. - - Omaha, Neb. i 
CEDAR HILL NURSERY Joerg’ s White NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Brookville The _enetiensl ap fowstna eorly white 
' ssa Glad, Pink Callas, Dahlias, Peonies, Etc. 
Glen — “wg County, . Catalogue upon request. GLA Di OL US GRO WERS 
: ; GEORGE J. JOERG, Inc. a " 
Peonies-Iris New Hyae Park _L. L., N.Y. » Mass. he 
e eve 
¥ pre 
MORE PERFECT PEONIES-By GUMM} | LEST YOU FORGET-- PEONIES! ou eeu ) 
Why not buy your Peonies and Iris While waiting for your Glads to bloom IRISES! WON the 
from a grower who grows the best va- you have ample time to send us your u MEDAL rag ‘AMERICAN , 
rieties in soil as near perfect as any in name a — for our —— oF | PEONY SOCIETY, 19%. bri 
the U. S., insuring you good, strong if you did not receive our las a 
healthy roots. Peony seed 50c and $1 Booklet. A card will do it. cuanit naa eae ENS fn 
WG ea ty rr DECORAH GLADIOLUS, GARDENS Pang gn ~—yS—-y- . 
_ » Peony Specialis is P y 
Remington, Indiana - Dept. A Box 257-A acer owe R. F. D. 12, Box 727, SEATTLE, WASH. Dp 
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F COURSE there are Roses in 
¢ June if there are Roses in any 


month in the year, for June is the 
month of Roses. It is then we have 


s the full push of the Rose, which is 


sufficient, despite the other floral 
events of the period, to make June 
predominantly the Rose month. 


In June come the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
those fine old Roses which our hy- 
bridizers have been neglecting for a 
generation and which give us, even 
though there has been very little im- 
provement in thirty years, the most 
gloriously beautiful flowers, of the 


Roses in June 


richest colors and finest odors the 
whole Rose family knows. We have 
gone “daffy” about recurrent bloom- 
ing, despite the fact that if we suc- 


Rose—Climbing Orleans 


ceeded in getting all our Roses to 
bloom all the time they would lose 
much of their significance to us. Who 
would want to have the Lilacs the 
year through, or the Deutzias and 
Forsythias and Spireas always with 
us? It would be like eating ice-cream 
for every meal—and for most of every 
meal at that! 


Other June Roses are the superb 
Hardy Climbers, about which I feel I 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


never can preach enough because the 
country has as yet failed to take ad- 
vantage of what they will do to make 
gardens, fences, hillsides, doorways, 





farm lanes, railroad embankments, 
more beautiful. 


In June, too, we have the “species” 
Roses, which means those natural 
forms that have come down to us 
through all time, and which are pre- 
sumed to reproduce reasonably closely 
by seeds. Hugonis, Ecae, Xanthina, 
are all over, because they came from a 
land which knew not June as the 
month of Roses, but the major part of 
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the wild Roses, including our own 
Setigera of the Eastern States, visit 
us best in June. 


lL again urge that more people try 
more of these species Roses for other 
than Rose-garden purposes. They 
seem most beautiful when one en- 
counters them along the roadside 
where Nature did the planting and 
where the road supervisor has not yet 
succeeded in his desire to give us 
briars and docks as the only growing 
adornments. If they are beautiful 
along the roadside, why will they not 
be more beautiful along the parkway 
and in the shrubbery? It is possible 
to obtain as notable a display from 
many of the Hardy Climbers, like 
American Pillar, Hiawatha, Evange- 
line, Bess Lovett, Dr. Huey, Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, and others as good, 
planted right among other shrubs 
where shrubs ought to be, and not 
confined to the Rose-garden. They 
need a reasonably sunny place, as most 
shrubs do. They need good soil, as 
most shrubs do. They can be left to 
sprawl as they want to, or be trained 
on pillars or over some object, but in 
any case they will do well as lawn and 
shrubbery and driveway items if 
thoughtfully planted. 

Most of these Hardy Climbers have 
excellent foliage throughout the year, 
much better, for example, than that 
remaining on the Lilac after it is 
through with its spring burst of 
bloom. 


UNE is not only a time to enjoy 

Roses because they are with us, but 
to prepare to enjoy them later on, so 
far as the so-called “everbloomers,” 
which are really recurrent bloomers, 
are concerned. What I have said 
about my own preference for the one- 
time-blooming beauties refers to the 
larger shrub Roses. I should want al- 
ways to have with me some of the 
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Teas and Hybrid Teas and Bengal 
Roses that keep on and on until freez- 
ing closes the show. To have this 
show, the Roses must be kept going 
and growing through the constant but 
not arduous care they deserve. After 
they have done their June best they 
need fertilization to produce a new 
growth which will carry with it new 
blooms. They need watchfulness in 
respect of warding off the various 
bothers which interfere with Rose per- 
fection. The only bug which is a real 
bother is the rose-bug, because he is 
persistently able to stand almost any 
kind of spraying or treatment and 
come back, a little groggy, but still 
on the job! I have heard of a new 
treatment, which is to syringe the 
Roses with water at a temperature of 
about 120 degrees, which will not hurt 
the foliage and is said to seriously 
interfere with the happiness, comfort 
and general activity of the rose-bug. 
I doubt the story, but I am passing it 
on for trial, because anything that will 
reduce the number of these bugs is a 
good thing to do. Incidentally, the 
man or woman who successfully fights 
them or who successfully reduces their 
general population, is helping his 
neighbor. Also incidentally, the con- 
tinuation of the rose-bug, hibernates, 
getting into the soil right promptly 
after he has done his meanest, and 
vigorous cultivation tends to shorten 
his life. 


The true Rose lover is always gar- 
dening with Roses next year or the 
year after. June is his time for ob- 
servation and for considering the new 
things which are or are not an ad- 
vance over the old things. As he does 
study these new things and writes 
about their defects or merits to his 
Rose merchant or to the American 
Rose Society, he helps to build up the 
evidence which can give us better 





Rose—Climbing American Beauty 
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Roses. We need a yellow 
pendable as “Radiance, 

white Rose with an odor which 
beautiful as Druschki igs with 
We want a truly dependable et 
Rose, also as good as Radj - 
Druschki. These Roses are 
somewhere, some time, but th 
come sooner if there is 

mand for them and if more pean 
to produce them. hy 


OMEHOW, I never hay " 
S in June to enjoy the had tin 
Roses. I find I have a garden & 
position to be concerned all the 
about the prosperity of MY fide 
pets. Reading is hard to do go lon 
there is light in which one i 
the garden, and because the om 
day begins so very early in the m 
ing, I find my eyes getting heavy whey 
the June twilight has deepened jy, 
night and my reluctant feet 20 ip. 
side. I can think of June Roses, 

of June as a beautiful month, a 

deal better in December than in Jiigg. 
and so, I take it, do many other ow. 
deners who like to get into the gj 
with their own fingers. 


One thing may well be done in June 
by those who leve Roses. It is to taly 
up the ‘Rose as a subject of diyiy 
worship and to promote the holding ¢ 
a Rose Festival in the nearest wal, 
disposed church. In my own exper. 
ence it has recently been combing 
beautifully with the Children’s Dy 
event, which is celebrated about th 
second Sunday in June. Surely chil 
dren are the Roses of the humm 
family, and when one can get together 
both of them in thankfulness to th 
= who has given them both, he dow 
well. 


The American Rose Society has 
sample service, prepared by that grest 
old rosarian Dr. E. M. Mills, and this 
can be had by writing to the Secretay 
of the Society, at West Grove, Pa. 


I have seen very delightful Jur 
Rose evenings in a great church, every 
attendant upon which left with a Row 
which had been given him in cons. 
quence of his attendance. The Jum 
Rose Sunday is a good thing for Jun, 
a good thing for the Rose, and a goo 
thing for the church in which it is 
held. 












The Maintaining of a Lawn is ait- 
teresting subject at this season of th 
year, and the Editor suggests that tlt 
chiefly-neglected point about lam 
maintenance is fertility.  Fertilly 
may be maintained by the applicatio 
of a light coating of rotted manure! 
the Fall of the year, or at any othe 
season. Sheep manure is good. 
materials which will add humus a 
fertilizing elements are good. Chet 
cial or commercially prepared fert 
lizer is useful if rightly used. 

Many weeds which will thrive it! 
poorly-fed lawn will be crowded outlj 
the growth of sturdy grass 
proper fertilizing is furnished. 
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VERY attractive pool can be 
A made for a small sum of money. 
The first step in building a 

] like the one pictured below, would 
be to make an excavation about three 
feet deep, and half as big around as 


——— a 


} aa © 
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Building a Garden Pool 


BY J. E. DOLIN, (Okla.) 


Now the excavation for the pool 
proper must be made, and this must 
be evenly dug, to make an outside form 
unnecessary. Dig out to the desired 
size, and lay bricks two inches from 
dirt wall, for inside wall of pool, build- 
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the finished pool would be. This exca- 
vation is to be made below the floor 
level of the pool, and serves to carry 
off the overflow. Fill this hole with 
brickbats and chat, well packed down, 
to prevent settling. The illustration 
shows how to lay in the water supply 
and drain pipe. 
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Pure Cement 


8' Sewer tile 
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The Pool as it appeared when finished. The young man 
is Mrs. Dolin’s son, J. E. Dolin, who built the Pool 


ing up to the ground level, being care- 
ful to keep the form level while build- 
ing, or it will look uneven when filled 
with water. The mortar need not be 
waterproof, but sufficient must be used 
to separate the brick well. 

Pour cement mixture behind brick 
wall, up to ground level, and allow to 
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harden before adding the finishing 
bricks, which should be built up about 
six to ten inches above the ground. 
Allow this to harden thoroughly. 


Next pour two inches of cement on 
floor over brick, and when all cement 
is perfectly dry, apply one-fourth inch 
of pure cement on walls and top edge. 
Then make a perfectly smooth wall 
by mixing pure cement thin as paint, 
and apply it with a whitewash brush. 
About five coats will be required for a 
smooth finish. This work is best done 
after sundown, to allow slow drying. 
Keep covered with damp rags during 
the day, as the heat of the sun would 
crack the thin layer just applied. Al- 
low three days for the setting of the 
cement, then fill the pool with water, 
and drain again after two days, to re- 
move all cement sediment, which would 
kill Water Plants and Fish. Refill the 
pool and it will be ready for use. 


The illustrations also show how to 
arrange a Bird Bath. 


















The following is the cost of the pool: 


RE eee he $1.00 
ee See, 
|S S| kes ie 
4 Sacks Cement ______-_. 3.00 
[i  -_= ee 
S” Bewee 1a ............ Bae 
Pa ........._........ Bae 





Mint and Its Uses 


Our common garden Mint has many 
uses besides that of making mint sauce, 
or as the seasoning herb for Green Peas 
and new Potatoes. 

A strong decoction of the leaves will 
cure chapped hands, and is useful for 
healing sprains and bruises. The juice 
of Mint blended with honey is recom- 
mended by homeeopathic healers for re- 
lieving earache. 

Our forefathers used it for making the 
teeth white, and it forms a constituent 
of many tooth pastes in use to-day. 

The ancients used Mint to scent their 
baths and as smelling salts for fainting 
people. 

The red-currant jelly commonly used 
with mutton can be very well replaced 
with mint jelly. This is made by simply 
steeping mint leaves in apple jelly or 
gelatine, a handful being enough to 
flavour half a pirit, rendering it a deli- 
cate green colour. The liquid should be 
strained through a jelly bag to remove 
all the little bits of leaf before being 
allowed to set. 

Mice have a great aversion to Mint 
and a few leaves of it will keep them at 
a distance. If a bunch of the herb is 
hung in the pantry Mice will never ven- 
ture inside. It is also said to keep away 
flies —The Garden, (English) 





Pian NOW to secure the index at 
the end of the year. We aim to make 
it the most complete ever prepared. 
It will reveal to any interested reader 
the value of a year’s copies of THE 
FowER GROWER for reference pur- 
poses. But “Our Magazine” does not 
stop there;—it furnishes inspiration 
and a broader outlook on life in gen- 
eral, and teaches balanced activities. 
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Successful Methods with Petunias 
BY C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER, (Penn.) 


HIS flower has been much im- 
| proved in recent years, and in- 
stead of the indifferent specimens 
of the past we now have beautifully 
fringed and curled flowers in a wide 
range of color from pure white to 
glowing crimson in selfs; and there 
are also many prettily striped and 
veined Petunias on the market. The 
dwarf varieties are usually only about 
six inches high, and make excellent 
bedding plants, while the taller strains 
attain a height of about two feet, and 
make shrubberies very artistic. Both 
kinds make admirable pot plants for 
the house and conservatory, though it 
is difficult to say whether the single or 
double flower is the better, as there is 
so much elegance, daintiness and 
beauty in each. 


Propagation is by seed which should 
be sown under cover, during January 
or February, in shallow boxes. These 
are filled with a soil composed of equal 
parts of leaf mould and sand, and this 
should be made smooth and compact 
by being pressed down firmly to an 
even surface. It is a good plan to wet 
the compost thoroughly with boiling 
water, as this will tend to sterilize the 
soil. While this is still warm, the 
seeds should be sown thinly on the 
surface, covered with a small quantity 
of sifted sand, and then the whole box 
covered with a sheet of glass. The 
boxes should be kept in a room with 
an even temperature of sixty degrees. 
When the seeds have germinated and 
small leaves appear, the glass may be 
removed, and the boxes placed so that 
the plants receive a fair amount of 
light. In February, or early in March, 
the plants should be transferred to 
seed-pans containing the same com- 
post, and set out at a distance of an 
inch apart. The lower leaves should 
touch the soil. 


It is important to remember that 
all through their life Petunias must 
have plenty of root room, light, and 
air, and good drainage must always 
be supplied. An occasional feeding 
with weak liquid manure will be found 
beneficial. The plants should be re- 
potted as necessity arises, and it must 
be remembered that the weakest-look- 
ing plants in the seed-box are those 
from which the best double flowers 
may *be obtained. After each re- 
potting they should be sheltered until 
well rooted, and the final repotting 
should. be into soil composed of loam 
and leaf mould. 


As Petunias are very tender plants, 
and easily affected by frost, they 
should not be planted for bedding pur- 
poses until the warm weather is ap- 
proaching. Between March and April, 
therefore, is about the best time to 
sow for this purpose. Before setting 
out in the open ground the plants 
should be hardened by exposure to the 
open air for a week or ten days. They 


may be safely set out in June,—the 
dwarf plants one foot, and the taller 
strains two feet, apart. After they 
have been in the bed some time, the 
plants of inferior habit, i. e. those 
with thin stems and undersized leaves, 
should be removed. 


In order to get the best effect, each 
bed should contain flowers of one color 
only. Fancy varieties should be prop- 
agated from cuttings taken in Sep- 
tember, and should be set in boxes 
filled with sandy soil, and kept well- 
shaded and moist. 


There are no serious insect enemies 





of Petunias. A litile charcoal jp g 
soil will prevent it from b Bae 
= cold, or sour. SCOMING top 
any gardeners attempt 
Petunias in unnatural forma, tall 
perience proves that the best *. 
are obtained from those flowers whi 
“ —— to grow in the origi 
shapes with which Nature 
them. —- 





Weather conditions in 

ities are not only “unusual” bur fs 
breaking. Northern New York had 
May weather in March, and somethi 

like March weather in May; but with 
out any snow, or freezing weather. 
and we have had no excessive rainfall 
although amply sufficient for ero 
needs. , 








Poisonous American Wild Plants 
, BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ANY American wild plants are 

very poisonous. One of the 

most dangerous of these is the 
Thorn Apple, (Datura stramonium) 
which grows everywhere on waste 
ground, all over U. S. The whole 
plant is a virulent poison, particularly 
the seed, which, when eaten, produces 
nausea and delirium. 


In Western Texas and New Mexico 
there is a handsome shrub, of the pea 
family, called the Mescal Bean. The 
seed of this plant is very poisonous, 
one being enough to kill a man. 


Another dangerous vegetable poison 
is the Mescal Button, or Devil Root 
(Lophophora williamsii). This plant 
grows in arid regions bordering on 
the Rio Grande, and resembles a car- 
rot in shape, only the top showing 
above the ground, and this is without 


foliage, but covered with fine hairs 

and pink flowers grow in season. 
Two very poisonous varieties of 

Sumac are Rhus venenata, and R. toxi. 






: 


codendron, the Poison Ivy. These § 


trees grow in swamp land, and ar 
sometimes called Poison Elder. 
There is a variety of Toadstool 
called Death Cup, (Amanita pha} 
loides) which closely resembles the 
edible Mushroom, and is very poison- 


ous, being sometimes eaten by mis # 


take with fatal result. 

On the Western Ranges, the Loc 
weed, (Astragalus Mollissimus,) is 
often abundant where cattle graze, 
and this is the most dreaded of cattle 
poisons. Sometimes the effect of the 
poison will be fatal in a few months, 
or perhaps it might be over a year be 
fore the animal dies. This weed causes 
heavy losses in many Western States. 
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e spring-flowering plants are 


h 
ie removed from the beds, 
‘and are replaced with summer- 


i lants. Save all the bulbs, 
epee shallow drills till the foli- 
ene dies away, then clean and store 


away for planting in Fall. 
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Seasonable Work for June 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


will grow under the foliage. 


It is a good plan to sow Land Cress 
this month, between rows of Peas, for 
use during Fall. 


Trained Peach trees are disbudded 
about this time in Northern States, by 
removing surplus wood buds from the 
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Then if the bud takes, the top of the 
stock is cut away the ‘(ollowing 


Spring; and during the Summer the 
bud will grow into a new plant. 

Begonias and many other plants ca) 
be rooted very easily in water now. 
Make the slips in usual way, and place 
in a glass of water, as shown in the 
illustration, and roots will soon form. 

Sow succession crops of Beets, Let- 
tuce, Okra, Beans, Cucumbers, and 
other similar vegetables. 








IN WATERY 


THIS 1S THE MONTH FOR BUDDING. 
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“y DISBUD Roses t 
FOR LARGE 
FLOWERS, 






 2/FORCED BULES,AND PLANT 
WY THEN IN THE GARDEN. 
PLANT CUCUMBERS IN THE HOTBED FOR SUMMER CROP. 
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Roses should receive plenty of ma- 
nure water to get best results, and for 
large flowers, some of.thé buds should 
be removed. 


Water Cress can be grown in the 
garden, in trenches, and if the roots 
are well watered each day, a supply of 
tender Cress will be ready for cutting 
in a few weeks. The Cress can be 
grown from seed, or started from cut- 
tings, which are planted in rows, 
about six inches apart, in the trench. 


When the frames are empty they 
can be used for growing Cucumbers 
or Melons during the Summer; also 
Mushrooms can be grown. 

Plant the spawn in the manure, and 
Mushrooms will grow under the leaves 
of the Cucumbers, and around the 
sides of the frame later. 

Mushroom spawn can also be planted 
with Potatoes, if fresh manure is used. 
Break up the spawn into small pieces, 
and plant in the drills with the ma- 
nure. Later in the year, generally 
after rain, heavy crops of Mushrooms 


new wood. The diagram will show 
how this is done. A piece of young 
wood is shown, which has been pruned 
to about eight inches in March. Peach 
buds are generally in threes,—two 
fruit buds with a wood bud in the cen- 
ter, C and D. If all these wood buds 
develop it will rob the fruit and pro- 
duce a lot of shade later on; so leave 
one bud for renewal, B, next year; and 
a leader, A, then rub out the others 
before they get too strong. 


Ficus or Rubber Plants can be prop- 
agated now, by air layering. This is 
generally practiced when the plants 
get too tall. Two cuts are made in the 
stem, and wet moss tied around as il- 
lustrated. Then, if the moss is kept 
damp, roots will form at the cut, and 
a new plant can be made by potting up 
the top. 

This is the month for budding. The 
method illustrated is generally prac- 
ticed on fruit and Roses. In budding 
the Rose, suitable stock is planted in 
Spring, and budded low down in June. 


Potting Mixtures 


The soil mixture which is used when 
potting naturally depends to a consider- 
able extent on the plants which are to 
be grown. Professional gardeners will 
at times hold forth on the elaborate com- 
posts which they prepare, but, happily, 
most plants will be suited with one or 
other of about three comparatively simple 
mixtures. A good general potting mix- 
ture which will meet “the needs of Be- 
gonias, Fuchias, Calceolarias, Primulas, 
Geraniums, Cinerarias, Carnations and 
by far the greater number of plants com- 
monly grown is made in this way: To 
three parts of fibrous loam add one part 
of well crumbled manure, one part of 
leaf-mould and one-tenth part of sand. 

Pot Roses do best in a mixture of 
fibrous loam and well-decayed manure in 
equal parts, to which is added a twelfth 
part of sharp sand. 

Azaleas, Heaths, hard-wooded plants 
generally, and also Ferns and Palms, 
should be potted in a soil which consists 
of two parts of peat, one part of loam 
and just a sprinkling of sand.—The Gar- 


den, (English) 








Successful Methods with Petunias 
BY C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER, (Penn.) 


proved in recent years, and in- 

stead of the indifferent specimens 
of the past we now have beautifully 
fringed and curled flowers in a wide 
range of color from pure white to 
glowing crimson in selfs; and there 
are also many prettily striped and 
veined Petunias on the market. The 
dwarf varieties are usually only about 
six inches high, and make excellent 
bedding plants, while the taller strains 
attain a height of about two feet, and 
make shrubberies very artistic. Both 
kinds make admirable pot plants for 
the house and conservatory, though it 
is difficult to say whether the single or 
double flower is the better, as there is 
so much elegance, daintiness and 
beauty in each. 


Propagation is by seed which should 
be sown under cover, during January 
or February, in shallow boxes. These 
are filled with a soil composed of equal 
parts of leaf mould and sand, and this 
should be made smooth and compact 
by being pressed down firmly to an 
even surface. It is a good plan to wet 
the compost thoroughly with boiling 
water, as this will tend to sterilize the 
soil. While this is still warm, the 
seeds should be sown thinly on the 
surface, covered with a smal! quantity 
of sifted sand, and then the whole box 
covered with a sheet of glass. The 
boxes should be kept in a room with 
an even temperature of sixty degrees. 
When the seeds have germinated and 
small leaves appear, the glass may be 
removed, and the boxes placed so that 
the plants receive a fair amount of 
light. In February, or early in March, 
the plants should be transferred to 
seed-pans containing the same com- 
post, and set out at a distance of an 
inch apart. The lower leaves should 
touch the soil. 


It is important to remember that 
all through their life Petunias must 
have plenty of root room, light, and 
air, and good drainage must always 
be supplied. An occasional feeding 
with weak liquid manure will be found 
beneficial. The plants should be re- 
potted as necessity arises, and it must 
be remembered that the weakest-look- 
ing plants in the seed-box are those 
from which the best double flowers 
may be obtained. After each re- 
potting they should be sheltered until 
well rooted, and the final repotting 
should. be into soil composed of loam 
and leaf mould. 

As Petunias are very tender plants, 
and easily affected by frost, they 
should not be planted for bedding pur- 
poses until the warm weather is ap- 
proaching. Between March and April, 
therefore, is about the best time to 
sow for this purpose. Before setting 
out in the open ground the plants 
should be hardened by exposure to the 
open air for a week or ten days. They 


ee flower has been much im- 


may be safely set out in June,—the 
dwarf plants one foot, and the taller 
strains two feet, apart. After they 
have been in the bed some time, the 
plants of inferior habit, i. e. those 
with thin stems and undersized leaves, 
should be removed. 


In order to get the best effect, each 
bed should contain flowers of one color 
only. Fancy varieties should be prop- 
agated from cuttings taken in Sep- 
tember, and should be set in boxes 
filled with sandy soil, and kept well- 
shaded and moist. 


There are no serious insect enemies 
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of Petunias. A little chareoa) 4 
soil will prevent it from becoming 
wet, cold, or sour. ty 
Many gardeners attempt 

Petunias in unnatural forms, nf 
perience proves that the best raat 
are obtained from those flowers ut 
es nage oy to grow in the Originy 
shapes with which Natur ndowe{ 
them. , , 








Weather conditions in map 
ities are not only “unusual” but » 
breaking. Northern New York had 
May weather in March, and gomety: 
like March weather in May; but wit, 
out any snow, or freezing Weather: 
and we have had no excessive rains} 
although amply sufficient for crop 
needs. 








Poisonous American Wild Plants 
, BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ANY American wild plants are 

very poisonous. One of the 

most dangerous of these is the 
Thorn Apple, (Datura stramonium) 
which grows everywhere on waste 
ground, all over U. S. The whole 
plant is a virulent poison, particularly 
the seed, which, when eaten, produces 
nausea and delirium. 

In Western Texas and New Mexico 
there is a handsome shrub, of the pea 
family, called the Mescal Bean. The 
seed of this plant is very poisonous, 
one being enough to kill a man. 


Another dangerous vegetable poison 
is the Mescal Button, or Devil Root 
(Lophophora williamsii). This plant 
grows in arid regions bordering on 
the Rio Grande, and resembles a car- 
rot in shape, only the top showing 
above the ground, and this is without 


foliage, but covered with fine hain 
and pink flowers grow in season, 

Two very poisonous varieties ¢ 
Sumac are Rhus venenata, and R, toi. 
codendron, the Poison Ivy. The 
trees grow in swamp land, and ay 
sometimes called Poison Elder, 

There is a variety of Toadsty 
called Death Cup, (Amanita phy 
loides) which closely resembles th 
edible Mushroom, and is very poism. 
ous, being sometimes eaten by mis 
take with fatal result. 


On the Western Ranges, the Loi 


weed, (Astragalus Mollissimus,) js 
often abundant where cattle gran 
and this is the most dreaded of cattk 
poisons. Sometimes the effect of the 
poison will be fatal in a few months 
or perhaps it might be over a year 
fore the animal dies. This weed cause 
heavy losses in many Western State. 
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BY THOMAS 


ring-flowering plants are 
Nivow coved from the beds, 

and are replaced with summer- 
pedding plants. Save all the bulbs, 
and plant in shallow drills till the foli- 
age dies away, then clean and store 


away for planting in Fall. 








fue FLOWER GROWBR 
Seasonable Work for June 


SHEWARD 


will grow under the foliage. 


It is a good plan to sow Land Cress 
this month, between rows of Peas, for 
use during Fall. 


Trained Peach trees are disbudded 
about this time in Northern States, by 
removing surplus wood buds from the 
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Then if the bud takes, the top of the 
stock is cut away the ‘ollowing 
Spring; and during the Summer the 
bud will grow into a new plant. 

Begonias and many other plants ca) 
be rooted very easily in water now. 
Make the slips in usual way, and place 
in a glass of water, as shown in the 
illustration, and roots will soon form. 

Sow succession crops of Beets, Let- 
tuce, Okra, Beans, Cucumbers, and 
other similar vegetables. 
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Roses should receive plenty of ma- 
nure water to get best results, and for 
large flowers, some of. thé buds should 
be removed. 


Water Cress can be grown in the 
garden, in trenches, and if the roots 
are well watered each day, a supply of 
tender Cress will be ready for cutting 
in a few weeks. The Cress can be 
grown from seed, or started from cut- 
. tings, which are planted in rows, 
about six inches apart, in the trench. 


When the frames are empty they 
can be used for growing Cucumbers 
or Melons during the Summer; also 
Mushrooms can be grown. 

2 Plant the spawn in the manure, and 

Mushrooms will grow under the leaves 
of the Cucumbers, and around the 
sides of the frame later. 

Mushroom spawn can also be planted 
with Potatoes, if fresh manure is used. 
Break up the spawn into small pieces, 
and plant in the drills with the ma- 
nure. Later in the year, generally 
after rain, heavy crops of Mushrooms 
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new wood. The diagram will show 
how this is done. A piece of young 
wood is shown, which has been pruned 
to about eight inches in March. Peach 
buds are generally in threes,—two 
fruit buds with a wood bud in the cen- 
ter, C and D. If all these wood buds 
develop it will rob the fruit and pro- 
duce a lot of shade later on; so leave 
one bud for renewal, B, next year; and 
a leader, A, then rub out the others 
before they get too strong. 


Ficus or Rubber Plants can be prop- 
agated now, by air layering. This is 
generally practiced when the plants 
get too tall. Two cuts are made in the 
stem, and wet moss tied around as il- 
lustrated. Then, if the moss is kept 
damp, roots will form at the cut, and 
a new plant can be made by potting up 
the top. 


This is the month for budding. The 
method illustrated is generally prac- 
ticed on fruit and Roses. In budding 
the Rose, suitable stock is planted in 
Spring, and budded low down in June. 


Potting Mixtures 


The soil mixture which is used when 
potting naturally depends to a consider- 
able extent on the plants which are to 
be grown. Professional gardeners will 
at times hold forth on the elaborate com- 
posts which they prepare, but, happily, 
most plants will be suited with one or 
other of about three comparatively simple 
mixtures. A good general potting mix- 
ture which will meet“the needs of Be- 
gonias, Fuchias, Calceolarias, Primulas, 
Geraniums, Cinerarias, Carnations and 
by far the greater number of plants com- 
monly grown is made in this way: To 
three parts of fibrous loam add one part 
of well crumbled manure, one part of 
leaf-mould and one-tenth part of sand. 

Pot Roses do best in a mixture of 
fibrous loam and well-decayed manure in 
equal parts, to which is added a twelfth 
part of sharp sand. 

Azaleas, Heaths, hard-wooded plants 
generally, and also Ferns and Palms, 
should be potted in a soil which consists 
of two parts of peat, one part of loam 
and just a sprinkling of sand.—The Gar- 
den, (English) 
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Man’s Helper— 
The Ichneumon Fly 


The Ichneumon Fly is a parasite 
somewhat smaller than a mosquito, 
that serves diligently to check any in- 
crease in certain injurious insects. 
Without their aid it would be impos- 
sible for the agriculturist to hold his 
own against the ravages of his minute 
insect foes; especially those whose 
habits are not well enough known to 
render artificial destroying agents 
available. The female is always on the 
alert to discover the proper living food 
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on which to deposit her eggs. The 
favorite prey is the hairy caterpillar 
and tomato worm; the eggs being de- 
posited inside of the body at the root 
of ahair. After the Ichneumon Flies 
deposit their eggs, they remain close 
by the worm at all times. 

The young of this Fly are white, 
fleshy, cylindrical, footless grubs; liv- 
ing on the meat produced by their 
hapless victim. When they are ready 
to pupate they emerge at the root of 
the hair and spin small white or light- 
colored cocoons around it as a support. 
They are soon ready to come out in 
the world in a few days as full grown 
Flies, gnawing a tiny hole in the end 
of their silky case to release them. 


The caterpillar host will eat and 
grow, seemingly unaware that any- 
thing unusual is taking place, until 
after the Flies are gone; then it will 
begin to appear sick, refusing to eat, 
and, remaining motionless, will grad- 
ually begin to shrivel up. Soon it is 
nothing but a husk, the first wind that 
comes along, whisking it away with 
the rest of the dead things. 


Mrs. M. N. WILcOox, (Kans.) 
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A Quick-Result Lily Pool 


BY GERTRUDE SHOCKEY, (Ohio) 


minutes. There’s a rail loose 

three miles up the track. Get 
up there—flag the flier or it will go 
in the ditch.” Such are the headlines 
of a thrilling tale of how a passenger- 
laden flier was saved by a railroad 
crew’s heroism, in a late newspaper 
lying on my table. 


wf FLIER is due in eight 





quite eight weeks; old Dame 
. The frost—the 
broken rai!l—hadn’t ditched th 


had won. 
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In all, this heroic crew 


twenty-two rich, exotic h 


transformed the old use 


into an interesting, delightfy 
joyed by many; Birds, Bees and eye, 
a leggy ker-chunck type of 


Four waxy blossoms, pure, sweet and spicy, kissed 
the dazzling sun on the morning of July 18th 


Truly this is an age of change, of 
speed, of heroics. 
example, equally thrilling but unre- 
corded by the daily news, was por- 
trayed by my Nymphaeas in my Water 
Pool last Summer. 

One day an old discarded iron bath- 
tub inverted, forlorn, in a junker’s 
scrap iron pile;—the next, settled in 
a depression in the corner of our lawn, 
painted a quiet olive green, and filled 
with one part good garden soil and 
two of water. 

Another day,—May 21, 
noted,— Nymphaea _ rootlets 
bedded therein; common, 
Water-lilies. 

Then began the race. Urged on by 
orders from headquarters,—bright 
sun, showers, and still more water 
added by buckets as it naturally eva- 
porated between showers,—how the 
tender red-green leaves sped up from 
watery depths. They came thicker, 
and thicker, and stronger and greener. 
The days grew longer, the sun more 
zestful, the breezes warmer, the nights 
dewily balmy. The magical touch 
made their hearts leap. “Grow, grow, 
bud and bloom,’—the message kept 
pounding at their brains. 

Suddenly a bud appeared on a long, 
rubbery, red stem, as if from nowhere, 
directly above floating leaves so like 
great leather pads on the water. As 
if bent on beating this early arrival, 
came another and another, and an- 
other, simultaneously. 

Then there was a soundless crash; 
a great, inaudible roar of splitting 
petals and lo, four waxy blossoms pure, 
sweet and spicy, kissed the dazzling 
sun on the morning of July 18! Not 


calendar 
lay im- 
native 


A striking, pretty - 


humorously attractive sport—included, 


lossoms 
less ha; 


] Spot eh. 
Frog 


Today, my Water-lily rootlets jj 


tubbed, 


cellar safety, 


are already 


quickening to the unfailing, arousing 
message half-consciously ticking from 


within Dame 
greening breast. 


Nature’s 


throbbing, 





An Awakening 


Here I sit and type an ode 
With neat, correctly metered line, 


My theme, that Spring has made abode 


Within this garden I call mine. 


I write of Roses newly blown, 


And stately vines well trimmed and tied, 
Of shooting grass-blades lately sown 
And of a myriad things beside. 


In all this beauty that I see 

In Grasses, Roses, Shrubs and Birds, 
What message has it all for me — 
Who value it in terms of words? 


This Damask Rose means but a few 
Impassioned lines of poetry. 
Its satin petals bathed in dew 
Transformed to couplet rhyme I see. 


Why should my verse appear to me 
More lovely than my garden fair? 
Why should I more a poet be 

Than he who keeps that hedge-row there! 


The sloping lawn, the flowering vine 
Holds just as much of poetry 

As stanzas written line on line— 

I say it with humility. 


For he who plans a garden fair 
And sows and tends it day by day, 
And loves the flowers growing there 
And finds the keeping of them play 


Is just as sure a poet, who 
Has chosen other means than words. 
He writes a lovely poem too ; 

In Grasses, Flowers, Vines and Birds. 


MARGARET DENGLER HUDGINS 
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‘ 1987 
“Qur Magazine” 


extracts from thousands of 
1m saieed, prove the unique rela- 
“mship between The Flower Grower, its 
— and its Editor. We cooperate 


eaders, 
fe beathe good of all. 
d any other flower magazine, 
“J fing 1 do Kz ee I find in yours.” 
for everything 1 wan (South Bend, Ind.) 
n inspiration to me.” 
(Hummelstown, Pa.) 


‘ lete file of your magazine from 
u Berto ening. They are a veritable treasury 
bpd of useful and entertaining floricultura! 
a ae. Your efforts deserve high praise from 

koe tower loving fraternity.” (Evanston, Ill.) 

“] value THE FLOWER Grower very highly and 

. to want it as long as I shall want any- 
thing here below.” (Washington, D. C.) 

“we all look forward to each number of THE 

wer GROWER, and personally. I think it is the 
— ublication for amateur growers or flower 
best Pinat I know of and I think we have them 

all. I should not like to miss a copy.” 
(Laurel, me) 

“ family reads and rereads your g' 

ae on hardly wait until each new 
mous eomes.” (Clinton, Iowa) 

“] gm only an amateur but the pleasure de- 
rived from your ee helps to 

dens of every-day life.” 
. ten Go Be (Columbus City, Ind.) 

“{ consider it the best garden magazine pub- 
lished and will be very glad to recommend it to 
my flower-loving friends.” (Pasadena, Calif.) 

“{ always like your editorials. Mostly I agree 
with them,—of course not always,—but _ what I 
like about them is the way you speak right up. 
I think we need a whole lot more of that in this 
country. We are entirely too a .. pany 

limp. So more power your elbow.” 
—e (Germantown, Pa.) 

“T li ur magazine the best of all we take.” 

aes (Middletown, N.Y.) 

“I look forward for every paper because there 
is always something new and good in each one. 
If there were more FLOWER GROWER readers and 
fewer of those trashy magazines, how much better 
it would be.” (Newmarket, Ont.) 


“I surely prize THE FLOWER GROWER and think 
each number more interesting than last. You 
may consider me a life member of the family. 
Your editorials are full of everything we need for 
success and helpful entertainment in any kind of 
gardening and the best of it is it seems new 
every time it is reread. The magazine seems 
never to grow old.” (Ada, Michigan) 


“Your FLOWER GROWER is a most instructive 
friendly magazine and when a copy reaches me 
everything has to wait until I have read it from 
cover to cover.” (Riverside, Conn.) 


“By some good fortune my attention was 
brought to a copy of THE FLOWER GROWER last 
year, and I unhesitatingly say it far surpasses any 
publication devoted to flower culture, etc., that 
has come to my attention, and I subscribe to 
many,—home and foreign.’ 

(Carney’s Point, N. J.) 


“We here enjoy the monthly visits of THE 
FLOWER GROWER very much and hardly know how 
we would have flowers without it.” 

(Houghton, N.Y.) 

“A few days ago I bought a copy of your mag- 
azine, THE FLOWER GROWER, as a joke, having be- 
come sick of reading so many so-called magazines 
of flower culture, etc. Well, I must admit that 
the joke is on myself. After reading the mag- 
azine I find that it is the best I have ever read, 
and if you can put out such a fine magazine in 
an off month it must be a wonder when flowers 
are in season.” (Toronto, 8, Ont.) 


“I am sending you three new subscriptions and 
hope you may receive many more to the finest 
magazine published.” (St. Petersburg, Fla.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is truly a great magazine. 

I learn much through its most interesting pages.” 
(Womelsdorf, Pa.) 

“I consider Toe FLower Grower far and away 
the best garden magazine with which I am ac- 
quainted, I am familiar with and subscribe to 
a number of other garden magazines.” 

’ (Lynchburg, Pa.) 

I should miss THE FLOWER GROWER as much 
as I would my cook stove, so essential it seems to 
my everyday life and well-being.”’ 

(Kirkersville, Ohio) 


“Your magazine is a 


“We are enjoying Tue FLower GROWER very 


much and have loaned and recommended it to m 
friends, and do not wish to be without it.” seas 
~ (Essex-on-Champlain, N.Y.) 

I should fee] lost without THE FLOWER GROWER: 
for o seven years’ numbers and find them useful 
reference. (Toronto, Ont.) 


ey.  @Ee FLOowSeR GROWER 
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Secondary Propagation of Plants 


BY EVA KENWORTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


LANTS are propagated from both 
seed and root division, but there 
are other ways by which some 
plants increase and in this it does 
seem as though they were endowed 
with means of planning and thought. 
I noticed a Moorei Crinum this 
Spring, which, after having bloomed, 
formed small bulblets at the base of 
the flower. As these grew the stem 
gradually drooped until it touched the 


‘ground; then as the bulblets ripened 


and were old enough to shift for 
themselves, Nature, or some other 
agency, gave the stem a shake and the 
bulblets loosened and rolled away. 
They lodged several feet from the 
parent and then a small curly sprout 
grew from one end and later under 
this roots developed and burrowed into 
the ground. 


The reason of the long stalk and 
fact of the bulblets being round so as 
to get some distance from the parent 
is obvious. The Crinum makes a very 
large bulb and with the large offsets 
that attach themselves to the main 
bulb, the clump soon becomes crowded 
for space and so to give the new plant 
a chance, Nature paves the way for 
the removal of the offspring to a dis- 
tance. 


The Moorei Crinum is a fast grower 
and has two blooming seasons; the 
first early in Spring and then in July 
the plants rest and the leaves all 
wither and die; then in Fall there 
starts out a new growth of leaves and 
in a couple of weeks the plant is all 


-clothed in a new dress of fresh green, 


then the rains come, and along in No- 
vember there are bloom spikes: start- 
ing up from the sides of the bulb and 
by Christmas they are full of the long 
stalks and pink blooms. The flowers 
are very fragrant and scent up the 
garden with an odor that rivals the 
Violet in their hidden beds. Other 
Crinums have different times of bloom 
and growth, but the Moorei is the 
best of them all; a regular “old re- 
liable.” 


I tried an experiment this fall with 
crossing this Moorei with a white one 
that was blooming at the same time. 
The flower I placed the pollen on from 
the Moorei has grown a bulblet nearly 
as large as an egg while the other 
bulblets not pollenized are about the 
size of a marble, so it looks as though 
the cross might be a success. But as 
it takes nearly three years for a bulb- 
let to attain blooming size, I will have 
lots to think about before the cross 
develops and one can see what the new 
one will be like. 


Another plant that has an unusual 
way of increasing is found in the 
Hemerocallis. The Kwanso will form 
tufts of leaves about half way up on 
the long bloom stalk and as it develops 
the stalk will fall to the ground where 
the tuft will strike root and become an 





individual plant. The Florham does 
this too, but I have never seen any 
form on any of the others I have. 

I think this is one of Nature’s jokes, 
for it surely is taking a chance when 
it starts out to add to the plant world 
by a chance like these. 














Moorei Crinum—South side of house 


I thought I’d play a joke myself on 
some Lilies this Spring, so when an 
Easter Lily bloomed the same time as 
an Amaryllis I took the Easter Lily 
pollen and placed on the pistil of the 
Amaryllis. It formed a seed pod 
which I planted when ripe, and there 
are about a dozen small plants, but 
they seem to be just the same as other 
Amaryllis plants, so the joke may be 
on me after all. I never saw an 
Easter Lily develop seed and often 
wondered why a plant so prolific in 
pollen should not make use of it. 
Whether the two varieties of bulbs 
would make a cross I will have to wait 
and see; one has a scaly bulb, while 
the Amaryllis is smooth. A florist 
here in California declares he has 
made a cross between the Belladonna 
Amaryllis and the Moorei Crinum, so 
I believe all things being in good order 
a cross between a scaly bulb and a 
smooth one might follow. 





The extracts from unsolicited words 
of approval which come to me from ap- 
preciative readers, which appear on 
this page, are only a few of the many 
thousands received. The fact that 
readers not only endorse THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a magazine but lend a hand 
in building it into a bigger and better 
institution, is one of the reasons for 
its unusual success. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.’’—ZOROASTER 


Education and Education 


AN APPRECIATIVE and yet critical friend up in 
the great state of Michigan writes me some 
thoughts on the subject of education that are worthy 
of a bit of consideration and elaboration. Among 
other things, he says: 

“In a recent number you said that a person could 
get so highly educated that it would be impossible for 
him to hold any more. I contend that the more a man 
knows, the deeper his knowledge, the more he finds 
that his knowledge is lacking.” 


The only way that this subject can be clearly un- 
derstood is to define knowledge. Knowledge is not 
merely the acquisition of facts and information. It 
is the acquisition of facts and information, well-bal- 
anced with a knowledge of what human life on earth 
consists of ;—indeed, balanced with a knowledge of 
how to apply the facts and information to everyday 
affairs. For this reason, the man who fills his mind 
with a quantity of even established facts and even 
unquestioned information, to say nothing of the ques- 
tionable kind, may be well-educated or he may be the 
reverse. 


No man is justified in devoting himself to stuffing 
his mind with the ready-made material which can be 
had from the printed page. While all right enough in 
its place, reading is only an auxiliary to the true 
living. True living, as I have tried to point out from 
month to month in these columns, consists of a di- 
versified and varied experience, the balanced activities 
that I have often told you about before. 

I deny any intent to decry or belittle the value of 
an education. It is only when the education is ‘“‘made 
a fool of” that it does little good; and, in some cases, 
it may be even detrimental. 

MADISON COOPER 





Religion By Any Other Name 


ONE of my appreciative readers out in the great 
state of Kansas in sending in a subscription for a 
friend, and in approving THE FLOWER GROWER from 
a religious and inspirational standpoint, writes as 
follows: 

“Your FLOWER GROWER is indeed a very fine mag- 
azine. I enjoy it. I also like to see in such a magazine 
as yours some expression of our Christian faith,—I 
fail to get the impression that it is backed by a true 
Christian spirit; at any rate, I, personally, feel that 
we should not compare quotations of Jesus with such 
as Zoroaster.” 


While I am quite aware that when a person under- 
takes to discuss religion and especially the so-called 


us FrewSar Grower td 






different faiths of religion, one is treadj 4 
gerous ground, this Kansas friend has give 
opportunity to explain just where I stand Br. 
matter. 


‘Some people like to advertise the fact 
are agnostics; other people even like to advert thy 
fact that they are atheists; while still others wall 
to know that they profess to be Christians.  ™ 

Names in themselves mean nothing; it ig wh: 
back of the name that really counts in the Io 
A vociferous profession of any definite faith et 
times means lack of true religion. om 


Why compare the religion of Christ with the 
ligion of Zoroaster? Zoroaster lived on earth ” 
centuries before Christ, and, if I am rightly tad? 
essentials, taught the same morality and Principles y 
right living. 

If, as Editor of this magazine, in offering sugges. 
tions for thought based on simple-minded ralig: 
principles, I fail to mention Christianity as such, 
the name of the Creator, it need not mean that Iq 
the less religious, or that I believe the less in tn 
principles of what may be considered an upright jij 
But if my super-religious friends care to criticize p, 
for this attitude, they are quite welcome to do 
Criticism from those who merely profess, and do not 
produce, means little; and, as above hinted, in at leg 
some cases where loud-mouthed profession of religion 
is indulged in, it may be evidence of absence of try 
religion ; and indeed, it may mean intolerance insteyj 


MADISON CoopgR 





‘“More’s the Pity!” 


I ENJOY your magazine on the culture of flower 
more than any other. 

When we arrive at the age when we forget ow 
birthdays, many of us turn to the raising of flowen 
as a consolation. : 

May you continue your good work for many mon 
years. 

MILFORD E. BLIss, (Mass.) 


Yes, Brother Bliss, you are right, and “more’s the 
pity!” It is a fact that when we arrive at a compu. 
atively mature age, and when we understand whi 
life really consists of, and what the really worth-whik 
things of life consist of; then we turn to flowers ani 
to the study of Nature; not perhaps as a consolatin 
as you have suggested, (as I do not like that wor 
consolation in this connection,) but we do tumt 
flowers because they help to give us the right attituk 
of mind which we acquire when we arrive at an a 
of discretion, and an age of good judgment and com 
mon sense. 


When the younger generation acquires a love fit 
the beautiful and a permanent love for the many sil 
jects which Nature furnishes for our study, te 
great developments and educational activities resi 
Therefore, you older ones who read this, use whatert 
influence you can and in any way you can tol 
the younger generation to take an interest in @ 
gd substantial and really worth-while things 
life. 


This is not theorizing nor merely expatiating, |! 


it is the particular subject on which you can 


mental note, not only by putting it “in your um 


grounds,” but by convincing yourself that it is a it 
and govern yourself accordingly. 
MADISON Coors 
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Acclimating the Gladiolus 


m that the little story told by Otis E. 
cnn, Bao lives in Northern Wisconsin, in the 
‘olus Department this month, is at least “cor- 
roborative” evidence that the Gladiolus may be ‘ac- 
‘nated to northern conditions; and as this subject 
one touched upon in various past issues of this 
ine and has been notably treated by Prof. 
a of Rhode Island, it is desired to call partic- 
ylar attention to what Brother Mountain has to say 
on this subject. sal 
Some of the scientific fellows tell us that the 


| Gladiolus is a tropical plant; that its structure is 


uch that it cannot become hardy; and that it never 
will be developed into a hardy northern plant. Now 
these scientific friends of ours may be correct to an 
extent, and perhaps absolutely; but this Editor is 
always a doubting Thomas when it comes to saying 
that a thing cannot be done, and although I don’t 
believe there is any great advantage in developing 
a really hardy Gladiolus which will stay in the ground 
all Winter, it is more than probable that this will in 
time take place. 

In the meantime, the Gladiolus is adapting itself 
to northern conditions and there is little doubt about 
northern-grown stock being more frost-proof than 
the southern grown. At least I am willing to take 
Brother Mountain’s evidence on this point as per- 
fectly good until proven otherwise. 

But read what he has to say and see if there are 
any “bugs” in his statements or conclusions. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Editor Does Not Lecture 


[NVITATIONS to the Editor are multiplying to ap- 
pear before horticultural societies, garden clubs, 
etc., for the purpose of lecturing or giving talks, and 
they seem willing to leave the subject to me. This 
gives me a little opportunity to explain where I stand 
on this subject and to make a confession. 

This Editor never made a speech in his life and 
probably never will. The nearest he ever came to it 
was to introduce an after-dinner speaker and say a 
few words in closing. And while this doubtless was 
successful enough, I am afraid that stage fright 
would make it impossible for me to pull off a complete 
or even an incomplete lecture. This part of my 
education was neglected in my younger days. 

But say, friends, if you ever call on me and I 
have time enough to talk to you, don’t worry but what 
you are likely to get a rapid-fire lecture condensed 
into a short space of time. It is quite different, talk- 
ing with my friends for a few minutes in the garden, 
than it is to stand up before a bunch which have con- 
gregated especially to listen to a set lecture and a 
cut and dried dissertation; and where so much is ex- 
pected and where errors of speech and grammar are 
not so likely to be overlooked. 

But friends, don’t forget that I am no lecturer; 
that I probably never will be; and to tell you the plain 
truth, I don’t want to start. I am afraid if I did get 
going I would like it so well that I might neglect THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Through these columns I am talk- 
Ing with many thousands of readers each month; 
whereas in lecturing I could reach comparatively 
few. I leave it to you, friends, which is the more 
Important. 

MADISON COOPER 
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A Woman’s Number?—Well!- — 


ONE of my critical readers wrote recently that a 

certain issue, I don’t remember which one, but it 
makes no difference, was much of a woman’s number. 
Well, what of it? Without attempting to either deny 
or admit the statement, I want to say that neither 
sex gets special consideration from me as Editor. 
If a woman can “deliver the goods,” the woman gets 
consideration; and if the man can “deliver the 
goods,”— likewise. 

The conflict between the sexes should be forgotten. 
Such conflict exists in the imagination mostly, any- 
way; and with the granting of full suffrage rights 
to women, a discussion of the subject ought to be 
forgotten, too. 

No! What I have said above is not to make me 
solid with my women readers, but just a plain state- 
ment of fact and an expression of independence, tol- 
erance and, shall we say, balance. 


_ Sex, Race, Religion, and Politics, are all handled 
in the same way so far as I am concerned. It is not 
what particular organization a person belongs to but 
what the individual can show for himself or herself. 
“Every tub must stand on its own bottom,” and none 
need assume that connection with any particular body 
of people can make good any of their own short- 
comings as an individual. 
MADISON COOPER 





My Creed 


The universe is mine with all eternity to explore. 

My limitations are only such as I myself shall make. 

No one can injure me but myself. 

The greatest calamity that can befall me is but temporary. 
and in the light of the future will seem but a trifle. 

I will therefore be serene, unruffled and content, knowing 
that if the thing I desire is beyond me today it will 
come to me tomorrow. 

FRANK C. PELLETT 





The Old Hound 


I heard the old hound bay last night, 
Along the wooded hill; 

The moonlight washed the earth in white, 
Sweet magic, hushed and still. 

Like haunting memories, fraught with pain, 
Across the early dew, 

I heard him strike old trails again 

That once he ran with you. 


All summer nights he dreams away, 
And tedious summer days; 

But when the winds of Autumn sway 
The fronds of autumn haze, 

He leaves his watch across the door, 
And through the falling dew 

He runs the old, old trails once more 
That once he ran with you. 


Is it a whistle calls him out, 
That none but him can hear? 
Or does he dream of boyish shout 
That once he held so dear? 
I know not—but his clamor floats 
Across the early dew, 
The fire of rapture in his notes, 
Where once he ran with you. 
CAROLYN M. Lewis, (In New York Times) 
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Psychology of the Flower Lover 


IKE most of my kind I have, as a matter of course, 

thought myself capable of understanding anything 

I read, barring Einstein’s theory of relativity and the 

Christian Trinity, but I am finding, as the years go 
by, that I did nothing of the sort. 

' IT have waded through, I might almost say, tons 
of such verse as Richard Le Gallienne’s “Desiderium,” 
in days agone, without being conscious of more than 
a pleasing rhythm and-the beauty of words well 
chosen and harmoniously grouped. 


It is strange that with all our brain, and all that 
education, by precept can pack into it, a real under- 
standing of what we see and hear eludes us until the 
matter is brought under the spell of the touchstone of 
experience. Then—vwell, that’s a grey horse of an- 
other color. It is as though a fog were blown away. 


And it is even so with flowers. For many years 
we may plant flowers in the effort to outstrip a neigh- 
bor; or because we like to hear passersby exclaim 
over them; or because we don’t intend to play second 
fiddle to the Jinkinses; or merely because we want 
to get into the swim,—any swim. But, unless we 
experience a very unusual life, there will come a day 
when our flowers look at us with a new-old expression 
and we find in them something not merely to look at 
and gloat over, but to love. 

More often than not, too, we find ourselves prowl- 
ing around, sheepishly, picking up bits of such things 
as Bouncing Bet and some old June Roses, of which 
we once had an unappreciated abundance, but dug up 
rary threw over the fence because they were out-of- 

ate. 


There are now, and there will always be those 
among us whose lives have been and are so well- 
ordered that they can see in all this only what we saw 
before experience came to us. To them, flowers are 
of certain kinds, sizes, colors and forms; cheap or 
dear; rapid propagators or otherwise. Here and 
there one will join us, as the law of averages singles 
them out, but many others will take their places. 


And it is an integral part of the scheme that those 
who have escaped experience will view with com- 
miseration, or openly-expressed sarcasm, those who 
have not. But it is an ill wind that blows no good, 
for the average man is the mainstay of commercial 
Floradom. We may love flowers in a way he does 
not understand but we are not noted for our prodi- 
gality as buyers. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Suggestions to Catalogue Makers 


LEASE allow me to present my views on the Gladiolus 

catalogue discussion. 

I have received this year seven good catalogues from 
firms who breed and introduce quite a few Glads each year. 
I enjoy the catalogue very much. With a limited amount 
of money to spend each year I must wait until the price 
of a new bulb reaches the level of a dollar or so for a half- 
size bulb. I try out ten to fifteen new varieties each year, 
and of the ones I admire the most, I save the bulblets and 
buy planting size stock the next year. 


I believe this statement is true, that I can buy new 
bulbs (or recent introductions) from other firms much 
cheaper than I can buy from the introducer of the variety. 
Why, I do not know. My Glad education has not been 
developed to where I can pay $10.00 to the introducer for 
a bulb I can purchase elsewhere for 75c to a $1.00. 
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So far I have only bought bulbs from the firms 
advertise in THE FLOWER GROWER, and I have alwav 
treated mighty fine. This does not mean that Id 
think some men may not have just as good a grade 
Glads as those who advertise in THE FLowerR Growsn : - 
it is The Glad Magazine and all who advertise should haye 
good stock. 

There is a little plan I follow. I keep a list of the 
introductions of the leading men in the Glad game Be. 
soon as I see one advertised at my price level, | try it on 
I do not know if it is to any advantage of the intro 
send me a catalogue. 

I display my bloom in the leading hotel here and 
different club meetings and there has never been 
when someone did not want to know the name of a certai 
variety of Gladiolus. I tell them the name, and who tala 
duced it. But I have never checked up to see jf the 
inquirer has ever purchased bulbs from the originator, 

I believe it would be a good plan if the men who put 
out a good catalogue would put a purchase price op it, 
so, if anybody wished they could send in the price of the 
catalogue. 

I wish to know what is new in Glads, and yet not fegj 
under any obligations to the man who sends to me ap 
expensive catalogue. If he will put a price on his Catalogue 
I will be willing to pay for my catalogue, and some day | 
may have a much broader education on Glads and purchage 
my bulbs from the originators. 

What are some of the objections to a price on the 
catalogue? 
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GEO. E. BOLLMAN, (lIIl.) 





Beekeeping as an Avocation 


As an avocation, a large number of people who are in 
business or who follow the professions, both men and 
women, located in cities and towns, keep Bees as a diver- 
sion, and as more or less of a hobby to give them a change 
from their regular office work. 

Such people are doubtless more studious of the subject 
which they are interested in, than those who may he 
called professional Beekeepers, who follow the work for 
their chief income. The amateur Beekeeper, if they may 
be called such, often suggest improved methods and ways 
of overcoming difficulties which are not worked out by 
those who keep Bees as a business. 

The amateur, or the hobbiest, is generally more studi- 
ous and goes deeper into a subject than the really prae- 
tical person. 





Peonies Successful in the South 


Read what S. L. Graham writes of his experience 
with Peonies in Northwestern Ga. What he has done, 
doubtless others can do if conditions are favorable 
and his suggestions carefully observed. While it has 
been the prevailing idea that the Peony is not suitable 
for southern planting, Mr. Graham proves without 
doubt that he can grow almost any variety that he 
desires. He further states that during the past few 
years several others in his locality have added the 
Peony to their gardens and all are enthusiastic ove! 
their success. 

Properly planted and attended to, the Peony wil 
do splendidly in the South where conditions are suit 
able, and southern gardeners need not, therefore, 
forego the pleasure of the Peony if they will real 
what Mr. Graham has to say, carefully, and observe 
his methods in planting and culture. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Old Songs _ 
ERE is an old ballad I have been trying for a long 


time to get. I have never heard it, or of it, in any 
ity or modern community. It is a song of the mountains 
aa backwoods. Always I have heard it among people of 


British descent and I have never seen it in print, though 
| understand it is included in one or more collections of 
folk songs. In some places it becomes almost incoherent 
through being handed down from generation to generation 
phonetically. In all these old songs there is a tendency, 
among the more or less unlettered, to corrupt words they 
are not familiar with. One such old song, I remember, 
contained this line: 

“They bound me to a mil-lan-der, that I might learn 
some trade.” I am by way of thinking myself fairly pro- 
ficient at tracing these corrupted words back to their 
origin, but I have not, after 30 years, been able to un- 
tangle “milander.” Milliner will not do, for it is a man 
doing the singing. Neither will miller, for that destroys 
the “foot” or beat, a point these people are very particular 
about, probably without conscious intent. 

This “Fair Elinor and the Brown Girl” came to me 
with the title “Lord Thomas and Fair Ellender,” through 
no fault of the contributor, who copied it verbatim from 
a published collection of old ballads. Where I first heard 
it sung, “far from the madding throng,” it was known 
simply as “The Brown Girl.” 

In this, as in a number of other old folk ballads, por- 
tions have been forgotten at some time or other and 
patched in to the detriment of rhyme, and sometimes sense. 
I should be very glad to receive other versions if anyone 
has them. 

FAIR ELINOR AND THE BROWN GIRL 
“Mother, O Mother, come rede me a riddle, 
Come riddle it both in one; 


Whether I shall marry Fair Elinor 
Or bring the Brown Girl home.” 


“The Brown Girl she has houses and lands, 
Fair Elinor, she has none, 

Therefore, dear child, under my consent, 
Go bring the Brown Girl home.” 


He dressed himself in scarlet red, 
His waiters all in green, 

And every town that he rode through 
They took him to be some king. 


He rode up to Fair Elinor’s gate; 
He dingled so loud on the ring. 
There’s none so ready as Fair Elinor 
To rise and welcome him in. 


“What news, what news, Lord Thomas,” she said, 
“What news have you brought unto me?” 
“I come to ask you to my wedding, 

The Brown Girl the bride to be.” 


“Mother, O Mother, come rede me a riddle, 
Come riddle it both in one; 

Whether to go to Lord Thomas’ wedding 
Or tarry this day at home.” 


“Many a one may be your friend, 
And many a one your foe; 
If I should advise you to do the best, 
It’s tarry this day at home.” 


“Many a one may be my friend, 
And many a one my foe; 
I'll venture, I’ll venture my own heart’s blood; 
To Lord Thomas’ wedding I’ll go.” 


She dressed herself in satin, so white, 
And her waiting maids in green, 

And in every town that she rode through 
They took her to be some queen. 


She rode up to Lord Thomas’ gate; 

She dingled so loud on the ring. 

There’s none so ready as Lord Thomas himself 
To rise and welcome her in. 
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He took her by the lily-white hand, 
He led her through the hall 

And seated her at the table’s head 
Among the nobles all. 


“Is this your bride, Lord Thomas,” she said, 
“That looks so wonderful brown; 
When you might have married as fair a lady 
As ever the sun shone on?” 


“Dispraise her not, Fair Ellen,” he said, 
“Dispraise her not unto me, 
For I think more of your little finger 
Than I do of her whole body.” 


The Brown Girl had a little penknife; 
It was both keen and sharp. 

Between the short ribs and the long 
She pierced Fair Elinor’s heart. 


“What’s the matter, Fair Elinor,” he said, 
“You look so pale and wan. 

You once did have as good a color 

As ever the sun shone on.” 


“Oh, are you blind, Lord Thomas,” she said, 
“Or can’t you so very well see? 
Don’t you know my own heart’s blood 
Comes trickling down my knee?” 


He took the Brown Girl by the hand 
And led her across the hall 

And with his sword cut off her head, 
And pitched against the wall. 


He put the handle against the wall, 
The point against his breast; 

“Adieu, adieu to three dear lovers; 
God send them all to rest!” 


“Go dig my grave both long and large, 
And dig it wide and deep, 
And bury Fair Elinor in my arms, 
The Brown Girl at my feet.” 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 





One of my readers has just written me that he 
buys THE FLOWER GROWER “at the news-stand on ac- 
count of the magazine being in better condition.” 
The Editor gets a new slant on different things al- 
most every day and here is a brand new thought that 
had not occurred to him. THE FLOWER GROWER 
going to ‘the news-stands is, of course, shipped in 
bulk and done up in large packages and perhaps they 
arrive in smoother condition than if sent singly 
through the mails. 

But it might be pointed out that THE FLOWER 
GROWER is mailed flat, each in an individual envelope, 
and they ought to reach subscribers in the best of 
condition. Few publishers go to the expense of mail- 
ing their magazines as THE FLOWER GROWER is 
mailed. But this Editor and Publisher has never 
tried to see how cheap he could produce THE FLOWER 
GROWER, but rather the study has been to give the 
best service at a reasonable cost. 





Garden Fairies 


Yes, I believe in fairies, in goblins, gnomes and sprites, 
And I hear them sing in my garden, lovely songs 0’ 
nights. 
I may be a foolish person, but foolish I’m going to stay, 
For I’ll never let bleak science drive my fairyland away. 


No, I can’t prove my fairies, but I’ve never wanted to, 
So long as they make me happy. What more could 


reason do? 
Go back to your facts and proof-pots, go kill your soul with 
themes, 
I’ll let you call me foolish, and keep my faith and 
dreams. 


ETHELYN RINN 
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The Wisdom of Solomon 


KING SOLOMON of old has been held up to a credu- 
lous world as a very wise man. Perhaps he was in 
his day and generation, INSOME THINGS; but “sad 
to relate,” history tells us that his kingdom was 
finally wrecked by excessive taxation. Solomon and 
his son, (so history says,) misused their power and 
their people, by levying taxes for tremendous im- 
provements and building operations which, perhaps, 
added to their aggrandizement as Kings, but which 
added nothing to the advancement of the people. 

But how are we interested in such ancient history 
today? Because our present legislators are doing 
much the same as did the Kings of old. We all like 
to see progress. We like good roads, fine public 
buildings, and improvements generally; but, when it 
comes to mortgaging the distant future to provide 
these, the wisdom of the course is questionable. 

When things are booming and there is plenty of 
money to be had, without serious complaint, from 
ordinary taxes, legislators with much less wisdom 
than King Solomon, are loading a burden on the peo- 
ple that is even now well-nigh unbearable. It does 
not appear so to many of us, but it will not be long 
before we will see it more plainly. Programs for 
economy on the part of legislative bodies do not get 
far. There is too much swapping of interests and 
pulling of political wires. But can we do anything 
about it? Perhaps not, but we may at least make 
an effort. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Human Mind and the Weather 


RS. FRENCH in her article “The Weather and 

Crime,” in the January issue, suggests that it 
is interesting and inspiring to assume that human 
thought may cause a cessation of crime and epi- 
demics. Of course; and why not? Any person who 
believes in prayer surely may believe that deliberate 
and conscious thinking may accomplish almost any- 
thing, and although the control or modification of 
weather conditions by directing the human mind to 
that end, would seem, with our present knowledge, 
an impossibility; even by some to be an actual ab- 
surdity. 

Let us not reject such a thought. If prayer is 
effective, (and who will say that it is not,) then 
thought forms, or radio waves, or mind projection, 
or whatever we may call it may accomplish results 
which we are not even able to imagine with our pres- 
ent mental achievement. 

Just another thought “for your trial grounds,” 
and it needs no scientific education nor higher math- 
ematics,—just a bit of study, judgment, common 
sense, and experience. 

MADISON COOPER 





Teaching Horticulture in Schools 


F IS amazing how very little most school children know 
about Flowers. Few know one variety from another. 
Is it not time that horticulturists tried teaching the stu- 
dents in our schools about them? 

So long as a love for the simple things is deeply im- 
planted in the minds and hearts of the students, so long 
as the beauty of Flowers appeals to the soul, there is no 
doubt but that “every day and in every way” the world 
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will grow. better and better. It is difficult to think 
a boy or girl who becomes interested in F lowers and 
will ever go very far astray. But some one must take 4, 
time to awaken in them the ability to appreciate th 
beauties of Nature. 

Our high school pupils were delighted to be given 
opportunity of studying Flowers. An experimental 


has been established. We have bought many varieties gf, 


bulbs and plants, and friends have donated some a8 well 
These are labelled with name of variety and donor: 
the fact that people even out of town were inten 
enough to send donations, has added to the interest of 
the pupils. The blossoms will be used to decorate the 
pits of the churches; they will give cheer to the Sick, the 
sad, and the shut-ins. 

In the Fall the pupils will have an exhibit of the Flov. 
ers grown. Not only will hundreds of pupils learn in this 
way to love Flowers, but the interest will be carrie to the 
homes of their parents and to their own homes in lgty 
years. It is sometimes difficult to get older people inte. 
ested in growing flowers but it is no trouble at all to 
teach the students in our schools to love them. 


JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont,) 





Month by Month—June 


The fledgling bird is frequent heard 
In old fence rows and brambles; 
And lovers pledge a solemn word, 
That brings them life-long rambles. 


The June bugs hum when warm hours come, 
And small flies tease corn tassels; 

The early peach and sweetest plum, 
Are man’s most worthy vassals. 


The fullest moon in month of June, 
Looks down on crops a-growing, 

And sees full bowl or empty spoon 
For months to which we’re rowing! 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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“Upsetting Nature’s Balance 


e above title our local paper, The Water- 
ang ceily Times, has a brief editorial which 
roughly agrees with the Editor’s ideas on the con- 
aration of Nature. 
Man is not sufficiently advanced in mental pro- 
to make it possible for him to determine which 
‘og shall be protected and which shall be exter- 
inated ; and the protection of one and the destruction 
mf another is for this reason scarcely justified in 
cases, if indeed at all. True, we must poison 

Potato Bugs; we must shoot Robins if they eat our 

Cherries ; and we must even shoot Rabbits if they are 

g nuisance in crop-raising; but this should be done 

without malice or hate and only as a matter of duty; 

and one should, even in this, not go too far for fear 
that he may possibly be wrong. 

Here is the editorial,—read it carefully and think 
it over : 

- Stockmen in the West believe that perhaps the 
state and federal governments are going too far in 
making organized warfare on the Coyote. The ranch- 
man does not love the Coyote. He hates him for his 
sneaking ways and for his fondness of yapping at 
night. But he has been led to believe that perhaps 
the despised Coyote has a mission in life. 


Every man’s hand was against tlhe Coyote. To 
call a man a Coyote was to provoke a fight. There 
now seems to be a feeling that unless there is a con- 
firmed killer among the Wolves or Coyotes, it is best 
to let them alone. Once in a while there is a lone killer 
among the Wolves and he is exterminated. But the 
killers do not move in bands. 


Two years ago the Dakotas called in all of their 
official Coyote killers because it was not proved that 
the Coyotes were as destructive as claimed, and in the 
next place the use of poison had killed more game and 
live stock than the Coyotes themselves. Experienced 
ranchmen in other parts of the West say that the 
Coyote has kept down pests which were more trouble- 
some than Coyotes ever were. Once in a while Kansas 
has a plague of long-legged Rabbits that are destruc- 
tive and the sunflower state has at last come to the 
conclusion that if it had not killed off so many of the 
Coyotes, the Coyotes would have killed off the Rabbits. 


It is rather dangerous to tinker with Nature. She 
established a delicate balance. She put in enough 
Coyotes to keep the number of Rabbits and other de- 
structive animals down so that they would not be- 
come pests. But when man interfered he upset the 
‘balance. A lot of the so-called vermin which hunting 
associations are trying to exterminate, may have a use 
after all. The Snowy Owl is just now the target of 
every hunter, but in California where there is a plague 
of Mice, they would like to have him in large numbers. 


When we go about to exterminate a species, we are 
upsetting Nature’s balance. 





“As you hold loving thoughts for every person and 
ammal and even toward the plants, the ocean, the 
stars, the rivers and the hills, and you are helpful and 
of service to the world, so you will find yourself grow- 
ing more happy each day. And with happiness comes 
health and everything you want.” 

LUTHER BURBANK 

If this is not religion and a belief in God, perhaps some 
of Burbank’s critics will give it a suitable classification. 
— (EDITOR) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








KNOW a certain millionaire on whose estate there is a 

very beautiful flower garden, looked after, of course, 
by a highly-paid gardener. Now, the owner is quite proud, 
and justly too, of his wonderful garden, but it is shallow 
pride at best, and not comparable to either the amount 
or quality of the pride that swells the heart of the gar- 
dener, the humble, unmentioned menial whose hands cre- 
ated the garden and maintains its beauty.. 


Speaking of millionaires, what is a millionaire, anyway? 
Why, that’s an easy one: A millionaire is a person who 
possesses property assets over and above all liabilities 
that would inventory at least a thousand times a thousand 
dollars. Righto! Usually we apply the term to the owner 
of the necessary amount of cash, lands, stocks or bonds. 
The owner of the garden qualifies under this classification. 

But there is another kind of millionaire. Of this other 
kind is the horny-handed son of toil known as the afore- 
mentioned gardener. His millions are evaluated about as 
follows: One wife, worth—to him—several millions. A 


.little flock of bright-eyed children worth at least a million 


each; and the ability to indulge in peaceful sleep for eight 
straight hours every night, and the appetite to enjoy three 
substantial meals each and every day being worth another 
million or two. Then, not to have to sleep with a pistol 
under his pillow is worth another million to any millionaire. 


A recent magazine article stated that gardening will be 
all the rage with society ladies this year. Accompanying 
the article were pictures showing appropriate costumes in 
proper fashion to be worn by milady while hoeing and 
weeding. 

It is, indeed, a bit refreshing to learn that some of us 
will be “in style” at last. Now, any lady desiring to be 
ultra-stylish, having her costume, but who may have no 
garden of her own to weed can be accommodated by apply- 
ing to the Glad Philosopher! 


Last Summer, a fussy woman visitor spent some time 
looking over my Peony garden of upwards of 250 varieties, 
and finally pointing to a magnificent bloom of Frances 
Willard, beamingly confided to me that she had one “just 
like that”—‘“‘a white one with some red in the center” 
that she bought several years ago at a ten cent store. 
Some people always have the knack of getting in on the 
bargains! 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





College Professor Approves 
THE FLOWER GROWER 


From the head of a department of Mathematics and 
English of one of our well-known colleges comes the fol- 
lowing: 


“Every number of THE FLOWER GROWER is a treas- 
ure-house of entertainment, information and educa- 
tion.” 


If college professors approve THE FLOWER GROWER, I 
am pleased. But I am also sure that the Great American 
Middle-class, of whom I am fond of telling, will approve, 
because this Editor is a commoner from among the middle- 
class, himself. 


But, friends, I want you to know that what I write in 
THE FLOWER GROWER is not to gain the approval of anyone 


in particular, but to tell some facts and offer some sug- 
gestions in a really helpful way. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Iris Notes from Kansas 


BY H. M. HILL 


Pumila atroviolacea. It comes out 

quite reddish purple and fades to 
blue-purple, and as it is quite con- 
tinuous in its bloom, this furnishes a 
nice contrast or variety in bloom color. 
It is one of the best dwarfs because of 
its long bloom period and its perfect 
habit for borders. This year it started 
to bloom March 12th and was still 
blooming freely April 15th. 

Only a few days later comes Aurea 
maculata. This, like a good many of 
the early yellows, is rather dull in 
color but it is a free and continuous 
bloomer—bloom stalks 12 to 15 inches 
—blooming period well extended; but 
such a rampant grower that it should 
be kept in the second border or back- 
ground. 

Pumila caerulea, which we call our 
bluebird, is among the earliest, partly 
because of its bright blue color and 
partly because of its real midget char- 
acter. It is an ideal border companion 
to Atroviolacea. 

Bridesmaid is the white that goes 
with the Pumilas for borders. It has 
a slight, pale-blue cast in the stand- 
ards, and a little soft yellow in the 
falls, but by contrast is a very satis- 
factory white; also a good border 
plant, a little taller in bloom than the 
Pumilas. 

Butterfly, Florida and Citrea are all 
pretty, but in the pale yellow or citron 
list; either Excelsa, Canary Bird or 
Stewart’s Alpina are better and 
brighter, because of their real bright 
yellow color. All these yellows are 
ideal border plants. 

Atropurpurea is a very free bloom- 
ing sky-blue of good border habit. 

Schneekuppee gives a better white 
contrast than Bridesmaid but is not 
so early and is larger in bloom. 

One of the best in darker tones—a 
rich claret-purple,—is the wild Italian 
Iris, Kochii, also a good border plant. 


Eb most distinctive addition to 
this list of early border Iris is the 
Oncocyclus Hybrid, Zwanenburg. It 
is striking in its bright bronzy color- 
ing, showing something of the sombre 
beauty of its mourning parent Susi- 
ana, and taken altogether is an out- 
standing beauty. The plant is dwarf 
but the stems, while low, carry two 
to three flowers with flat or spreading 
falls, and broad rich bronze styles 
arched over the bright bronze beard, 
in such a way as to make it look quite 
like the mouth of a Snapdragon. 

The intermediates are coming along. 
Of two new yellows that we have this 
year that have the same bloom period, 
Soledad is a soft dull yellow, and Yel- 


Tru first to bloom with us is 


low Hammer larger, bolder, brighter, 
with nicely arched standards, some- 
what spreading falls, with bronze re- 
ticulations at the base and a striking 
bright orange beard. 

Two of these early ones that have 
the same bloom period and furnish a 
beautiful color contrast are Jeanne 
d’Arc, nearly a clear white; and Car- 
thusian with dark lavender-blue stand- 
ards and rich velvety purple falls and 
white beard. Both are large, hand- 
some flowers; grown side by side they 
furnish a rare color combination that 
is one of our delights. Carthusian has 
a very marked and delightful fra- 
grance. 

Zua, while not tall, and decidedly 
slow in its growth, is said to furnish 
very wonderful clumps when well es- 
tablished. Ours is only two years old, 
but the large rich sky-blue blossoms 
with their marked crepe-paper ruffling, 
furnish such a novel contrast that is 
well worth while. It has a very pleas- 
ing and delicate fragrance. 

We had a hard freeze after quite a 
warm spell early in March, and were 
then deluged with rain—every day for 
a week—and some of our Iris that 
were fine last year have developed bad 
cases of rot. Shekinah, Magnifica, 
Georgia and some of the newer hy- 
brids have suffered the worst, and we 
will have to learn how to handle them 
better. 

Pallida Dalmatica, the queen of all 
Iris, with us is well advanced (Apr. 
19th) and will soon be in bloom. It 
is wonderfully hardy, lasts the longest 
of all the tall Iris, and has the most de- 
lightful fragrance of any of the family 
that we have. 





The Iris in Northern Georgia 


T= Iris is rightly named “The 
Poor Man’s Orchid.” There is no 
flower more ethereally lovely in color- 
ing or texture. When well-grown here 
they are rapid multipliers, and to suc- 
ceed best with them, resetting and 
dividing every third or fourth year is 
beneficial. 

There has been so much written as 
to the best ten or dozen, or twenty- 
five, I would not attempt to change 
the list. I am interested in those that 
are best suited to our fickle climate,— 
often two or three days of cold down 
to 18 to 20 above zero, and in a week’s 
time up to 65 to 70. Summer begins 
often by the middle of March, or at 
least it grows too hot for the Iris, and 
the blooms cook dry instead of open- 
ing. Consequently, only the early 
bloomers are desirable. 
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As often as they are diy; bi 
reset, do please change the wee 


ocati. 
the bed. Use the trench ON of 
planting. Dig twelve inches a 


right wide, fill in with rich } 
compost is needed see that it j 
well-decayed lot drainings, well-nee 
with the loam. If a solid bed wi 
sired, have the trench only six in 
apart. When filled with gojj 
the roots but have the rhizome or 

or tuber, whatever you term jt 
the top, not deeper? than one j 
Press soil well around and wate. 
settle the earth snuggly around th 
plants. After blooming, work Once 
week, use manure in center of rows ; 
a mulch, and if season is extremely 
dry water once a week. Early jp 
February go over the rows, clear 
out the dead leaves; place this in cen 
ter between rows as a mulch. Over 
this scatter some manure or poy} 
droppings that has become Well-rotted 
and leave alone. 

March and April will see a wonder. 
ful display. The Iris will give heayie 
returns for the small amount of care 
and labor required than any flower | 
know, even here, where nearly all bulb 
are hardy. If you want the maximun 
of beauty from the minimum of labor 
grow Iris. 

VIRGINIA Mookrg, (Ga.) 





Pallida Dalmatica 
Withstands the Wind 


One of the tragedies of the garden 
year follows a heavy wind coming in 
the midst of the blooming season of 
the Tall Bearded Iris. One day, a 
glorious riot of color, each clump with 
its stems gracefully poised and lightly 
swaying with every tiny breeze; then, 
the storm! Afterwards the wreck, 
with the stems bent and broken, be 
draggled and struggling to lift their 
heads again. But most of them are 
unequal to it; their glory has departed 
for that year; cut off in midseason. 

Some varieties flop worse than 
others, but the only wind and storn- 
proof variety I know of is the old 
Pallida Dalmatica. When all the 
others have been laid low, its stems 
still hold up their heads as straight 
and sturdy as ever. Last year an old 


clump with about thirty stems wasa § 


wonderful sight for fully three weeks. 
Its blooming period outlasted that of 
any other variety in the garden bya 
week, and it withstood, without dam- 


age, heavy wind and rain whith 
wrecked completely many of the 
others. 


This quality makes Pallida Dalm- 
tica the best by far of the tall-growing 
Iris for landscape planting, not 
mention its vigorous foliage whith 
really stays green all Summer. No 
other has so many good points 
recommend it for landscape work. 


E. C. Burpick, (Mich.) 





Iris Pallida Dalmatica mentioned 
above the Editor can approve as ou 
standing and worthy of attention. 



















The Honey Harvest 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


cerning the care of Bees in re- 

cent years. When as a boy, I 
assisted my grandfather with his little 
Apiary he regarded a super or two of 
Honey from each hive as a satisfactory 
return. Some of the Bees were in 
movable frame hives, then called 
“patent” hives. The rest were in 
boxes which he made himself. They 
contained no frames, but had two or 
three sticks through the middle to sup- 
port the combs. Through the top of 
each of these boxes he had bored a 
two-inch augur hole and on top he 
placed a square box which he called 
a “cap.” This cap would hold per- 
haps fifteen pounds of Honey. When 
it was full it was taken from the hive 
and the Honey removed and then re- 
turned to the Bees again. 

On his “patent” hives he placed a 
single comb honey-super with sections, 
and when that was filled he removed 
it and gave the Bees another. None 
of these hives provided sufficient room 
for a really good Queen to lay to the 
limit of her capacity and the size of 
the colony was correspondingly lim- 
ited. There was much swarming. 
With a good honeyflow coming on, the 
Bees soon crowded the hive and began 
clustering in great masses on the out- 
side. When they began laying out he 
said they were preparing to swarm. 
They did swarm, in fact, because there 
was nothing else for them to do. The 
result was many swarms and little 
Honey. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ROOM 


Beekeepers of a later day have 
learned that in order to have big crops 
of Honey they must first get big col- 
onies of Bees. It is only the big work- 
ing force which piles up record crops. 
To get a big colony of Bees there must 
be room enough in the hive to rear 
plenty of brood ‘and store sufficient 
Honey to care for it. If grandfather 
had used two of his “patent” hive 
bodies to make a brood chamber there 
would have been room for the proper 
colony development. The Queen can 
lay no more eggs than there are va- 
cant cells in the combs. There must 
also be nurse Bees to care for the 
hatching larvae and Honey and pollen 
In storage with which to feed them. 

There are two divergent opinions 
among present-day Beekeepers con- 
cerning hives. One group uses a large 
brood chamber sufficient for all colony 
activities in one unit, such as the 
Dadant hive or the Jumbo hive. The 
other uses the standard Langstroth 
lve and places two units one on top 
of the other to provide ample room, 


W: HAVE learned much con- 





GETTING THE CROP 


In grandfather’s day Beekeepers 
measured their success by the number 
of swarms they caught. With the 
hives as then used it was impossible to 
get much Honey from a single hive. 
If the Bees swarmed often enough and 
were prosperous in the new quarters 
the Beekeeper sometimes secured con- 
siderable Honey by the mere process 
of multiplication of his stocks. 

Now we try to avoid all swarming 
until the harvest is near its end, and 
then make such divisions as we need 
to increase the number of colonies to 
the desired number. We have learned 
that to divide the working force dur- 
ing the harvest, reduces the amount 
of Honey secured. We have learned 
also that a strong colony of Bees dur- 
ing a good honeyflow will often work 
in two or three supers at one time, and 
that the second and even the third 
super will be nearly filled by the time 
the first is ready to remove. We sel- 
dom find a successful Beekeeper with 
less than three supers on hand for 
each hive of Bees. He does not put 
them all on at once unless conditions 
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are such that they are needed, but 
they are ready for the day of need. 
It often happens that the crop is 
mostly brought to the hives during a 
very few days of favorable weather 
during the bloom of the clovers, buck- 
wheat or other honey plants. Strong 


colonies now and then bring in from 


ten to twenty pounds in a single day. 
It does not take many days of that 











Box Hive with cap. When the hive gets 
crowded, the Bees cluster in great masses 
on the outside. 




















It is not uncommon to get 200 or 300 pounds of sur- 
plus Honey from a single hive in Western Canada. 
This picture was taken at Dominion City, Manitoba 
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kind of harvest to pile up a crop worth 
while. 

I have seen many cases where the 
owner of the Bees had no idea of the 
conditions under which nectar secre- 
tion takes place. The supers were put 
on the hives a long time before the 
Bees had any use for them, or they 
were not put on until the fiow was 
over and the crop was lost. 

The amount of Honey secured will 
vary greatly in different regions. It 
is not uncommon for a Beekeeper to 
get two or three hundred pounds of 
surplus Honey from a single hive in 
the sweet clover regions of North Da- 
kota or Western Canada. On the 
other hand there are neighborhoods in 
the south where twenty-five to fifty 
pounds is considered a good yield. 
Much depends upon the kind of honey 
plants within reach; the number of 
these plants within two or three miles 
flying range; and the climatic condi- 
tions, as weli as the soil on which the 
plants grow. 

In the Dakotas where sweet clover 
is grown in great fields, the soil and 
climatic conditions are usually favor- 
able for nectar secretion. The com- 
bination of favorable conditions makes 
for the prosperity of the Beekeepers 
there. 

Of course different plants require 
different climatic and soil conditions 
to develop maximum nectar secretion, 
just as they do for best results in 
flowering or fruiting. 


POETRY OF IT 


There is something about the ex- 
citement that pervades the Apiary 
when a Honey harvest is on, that has 
a wonderful fascination for the Na- 
ture lover. The apparent enthusiasm 
with which the Bees go about their 
work seems contagious. I can recall 
no happier hours than those spent be- 
side my hives watching the busy in- 
sects coming and going on a balmy 
summer day. The arrival of the work- 
ers with their loads of pollen; the 
contented humming that pervades the 
hive; and the watchful activity of the 
guards at the entrance hive, fill me 
with a spirit of contentment that I 
find nowhere else. 

A busy executive in a large manu- 
facturing plant once told me that he 
could forget all his troubles and lose 
himself completely to the world with 
his Bees as he could do in no other 
way. 





Flowering Plants from Seed 


The varieties of plants and cut flowers 
best suited to my trade are hardy peren- 
nials, biennials and annuals. Perennials 
are for permanent borders and beds; the 
biennials and annuals in beds and for 
temporary fillers in permanent beds. I 
will name a few plants that I have found 
are particularly suited for my trade. 

Delphinium in its various shades of 
blue; Statice (Sea Lavender), the pan- 
icles with its minute flowers, are fine 
when dried and used for Winter bou- 
quets; Aquilegia, Shasta Daisy, Gaillar- 
dia, Pyrethrum (hybridum), Lathyrus 
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(Hardy Pea), Digitalis (Foxgloves), 
Canterbury Bells, annual Scabiosa, Sal- 
piglossis, Begonias for house plants, 
which bloom the entire year; Pansies and 
English Daisy. 

The Pansy seed I sow very thin about 
July 20, the second sowing the first 
week in August. As soon as the plants 
are large enough I plant them in rows 
5 in. each way. As soon as the ground 
is frozen, I cover them with straw. 

English Daisy.—Seed is sown first 
week in August; then I plant in cold- 


frames 4 in. each way. 
cold, I cover them with 
If the days are warm, I 9 the 
and close again at night. J 
English Daisies outside, treat them 
as Pansies, sng not with ® 
success, as they are not as 

plants are apt to perish. hong And the 


biennials and annuals that 
with good results. 
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There are so many hardy Perenniak 
may be grow, 


JENNIE D. SCHAFFER, (In Rural Nev. 
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Wild Plants of Medicinal Value 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


POKEWEED 


OKEWEED, (Phytolacca decan- 
Para, is a very common native 
weed. Common names are,—Poke, 
Pidgeon Berry, Garget, Pocan, Ink 
Berry, Cancer Jallap, and Red Weed. 
The root is used for various skin dis- 


eases, and is collected and dried in 
Autumn. Roots sell for 3c to-4c per Ib. 


SERPENTARIA 


Serpentaria, (Aristolochia recu- 
lata,) grows in rich woodlands from 
Connecticut to Arkansas. The leaves 
of the plant are heart-shaped, and the 
flowers purple, produced at the base. 
It is very similar to the well-known 
Dutchman’s Pipe, another species of 
the genus. Roots are collected in 
Autumn, and sell for 35c to 40c 
per lb. Common names are,—Snake- 
weed, Pelican Flower, and Sangrie 
Root. 

COMFREY 


Comfrey, (Symphytum officinale, ) 
was introduced from Europe and has 
become naturalized in many parts of 
the country. It is used for coughs, 


and diarrheal complaints, 

dug in Autumn and early Pe. os 
will sell for 4c to 8c per lb, ¢ 
common names are,—Ass Ear, Brig. 
wort, Gum Plant, and Slippery Wor 


VERATRUM VIRIDE 


Veratrum grows in wet in 
woodland, all over America. The 
is easily identified early in 
by its large, bright-green leaves; and 
from May to July by the green flower 
which grow about four feet hi 
Common names are,—American 
lebore, Earth Gall, Indian Poke, Hie. 
weed, Devil’s Bite, and Duck Retter, 
Prices for dried roots are 8¢ to k & 
per lb. 

CANADA SNAKEROOT 

Snakeroot, (Asarum canadense), js 
a small, stemless perennial with heart. 
shaped leaves, and solitary bell-shapei 
flower. It is very common in rid 
woodlands, from Canada io 
and is collected and sold for 10c to lie 
per lb. Common names are,—Ver. 
mont Snakeroot, Heart Snakeroot 
Colt’s Foot, Cat’s Root, and Black 
Snakeroot. 
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all other marvels depend, is the 
Sun, that great luminary, the giver 
of light, heat, electricity and life itself. 
A globe of dazzling brightness, equal 


Par in importance and on which 





Our Great Central Luminary is sometimes surrounded by 


Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
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U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 





Commonplace Marvels of the Sky 
BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


found more freely displayed than in 
other parts of the country, the infinite 
variety of changing clouds and fleet- 
ing and evanescent tints of sky and 
shadow. Sunsets of wonderful beauty, 
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dome of our sky-line is spread during 
each year more than a score of these 
marvels which have become common- 
place. Yes, they are common, but none 
the less many of them are meteors of 
such charm and beauty that anyone 
with an eye for symmetry and 
grandeur will take keenest enjoyment 
in their observation. 

The Rainbow, said to have been 





The phantom fingers of the ghostly Aurora Borealis 


but point to 


a series of brilliant dazzling rings of red and blue and white 


in size to more than a million earths, 
passes daily across our sky and at- 
tracts no more attention than the com- 
monplace things of life. With its 
whirling mass of incandescent heat, 
of which we can form but slight con- 
ception, and its tornadic storms of in- 
conceivable violence and extent, it 
runs its daily course and is — 

n- 
counted Stars take the place of the 
Sun at night and they in turn, marvels 
though they be, become the common- 
place in our daily lives. 

It is astonishing how few people 
even see the marvels surrounding 
them. They have “eyes yet they see 
not, ears and they hear not,” may well 
be said of many. Immanuel Kant, a 
great German philosopher said that 
two things filled him with ceaseless 
awe, “The starry heavens above and 
the moral law within.” We cannot all 
find “tongues in trees, books in run- 
ning brooks, or sermons in stones,” 
hor are many of us able to see the 
beauty and glory of sky and cloud 
spread before us each day. 

People who live much out-of-doors 
have a keener appreciation of the 
glories of the skies, and those living 
in this “North Country” are more 
fortunate than those who live in other 
sections. In this region are to be 


not surpassed in vividness and charm 
in any known portion of the world are 
here, the free gifts of Nature, to the 
rich and poor alike. Within the arched 





the mysteries of an arctic landscape 


given us as a sign that there would be 
no more floods; forms, at times, in 
our eastern or western skies, an arc 
of such majestic beauty that no 





The beauty of the “bow of promise” lends pleasure to 
the rich and the poor, the King and the Peasant alike 
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painter has ever been able to do justice 
to it. Whether we accept the Rainbow 
as a sign or not, none can deny the 
charm of its majestic sweep of pris- 
matic colors as they stand outlined 
against a background of turbulent 
blue-black clouds. Whether we still 
believe in rainbow gold or the pot of 
gold said to be found at the foot of 
the Rainbow, or the gold key of the 
early Greek belief, the charm of the 
earliest recollection of childhood re- 
mains with us throughout life, as a 
happy memory. 

Sometimes the arch is seen reach- 
ing well towards the zenith and at 
other times it will be flattened until 
it appears to hug the horizon. The 
radius of the Rainbow is about 42 de- 
grees at its outer edge, so if the Sun 
is at an altitude of 42 degrees above 
the horizon a Rainbow cannot be seen. 
That is one of the reasons why we sel- 
dom or never see a Rainbow in the 
middle of the day. The writer has 
only once observed a Rainbow near 
the middle of the day. 

The Rainbow, as you doubtless 
know, is a refraction and reflection 
phenomenon, and at the same time 
involves a dispersion or separation of 
the light from the Sun into its pris- 
matie colors, which takes place within 
the small raindrops falling through 
the lower air. The smaller raindrops 
give the broader and less brilliant 
Rainbow, while the large drops give a 
narrow and brilliant bow. 

During showery weather a single 
bow is often seen, a secondary bow is 
less often observed and at intervals, 
four or more may be observed at one 
time. Few of us really observe care- 
fully enough to describe many of the 
details of the common Rainbow. They 
are so frequent that we give but scant 
attention to them. If we could be as- 
sured that we would never see during 
our life more than one Rainbow, what 
a difference it would make. How many 
of my readers can tell without special 
effort that the blue color or the prim- 
ary Rainbow is always on the inside 
and that the inside of the secondary 
bow is always red. 

Lunar Rainbows or bows at night 
are seen at rare intervals. They, as 
a rule, do not show any color except 
a white band and are not especially 
distinct. Fog bows are sometimes 
seen and if you are interested you 
may make your own Rainbow by 
standing with your back to the Sun 
= make a fine spray from a lawn 

ose. 


ALOS and Coronas usually ap- 
proach the circular in form. Na- 
ture may abhor a vacuum but she 
loves a circle evidently, because so 
many of the commonplace marvels of 
the sky are circular in form. The 
raindrop is spherical, as also are Sun, 
the earth and the innumerable stars; 
while the orbits of most Heavenly 
bodies are approximately circular or 
elliptical. 
A Corona consists of a series of 
more or less clearly defined concentric 


circles of colored light surrounding 
the Sun or Moon. They are seen more 
often, perhaps, around the Moon be- 
cause the greater glare of the sunlight 
makes them less visible around the 
Sun. They are caused by the dif- 
fraction or the breaking up of rays of 
light by small particles of cloud or 
fog. An artificial Corona may be pro- 
duced by looking at the Moon through 
a small pinhole or by fine powder 
sprinkled on a pane of glass. The blue 
color will be on the inner ring, the 
same as the Rainbow. 

On observing a ring around the Sun 
or Moon, if it is larger than ten de- 
grees radius, it is probably a Halo in- 
stead of a Corona. If the red color of 
the ring lies along the inner rim of 
the circle it is still further evidence 
that the ring is a Halo. Halos may 
be found several times a month, as a 
rule, around the Moon and more often 
around the Sun if careful search is 
made for them. The most commonly 
observed is called the Halo of 22 de- 
grees radius, and probably occurs ten 
times as often as the Halo of 46 de- 
grees, which is the next type of Halo 
observed in point of frequency. 

Numerous other rare forms may not 
be observed during a lifetime of 
rather careful observation. It is only 
during recent years that especial study 
has been given in this country to these 
interesting meteors of the sky. The 
Monthly Weather Review of July, 
1914, publishes an article by Dr. L. 
Besson entitled the “Different Forms 
of Halo and their Observation” that 
should prove interesting to any one 
who is interested in outdoor life. 


Halos :—Probably the best and most 
widely distributed example of rare 
Halos occurred November first and 
second of 1913. Many sections of the 
country from the Rocky Mountains 
eastward reported an unrivaled dis- 
play, beginning in the West on the 
first of November, moving East the 
following day. Nature Magazine for 
January, 1926, has an article entitled 
“Phantoms of the Air,” by Talman. 
The illustration of the Springfield, 
Missouri, Halo display gives a good 
idea of this remarkable meteor as ob- 
served by the writer. The display 
lasted for several hours, and it is be- 
lieved that other forms appeared 
which are not shown in the drawing. 
Talman says halo-hunting is a sport 
that can be recommended to the ama- 
teur and that it will open up a won- 
derland, the very existence of which 
few people suspect. 

It is believed that other rare forms 
will be brought to light by investi- 
gation and research which will help 
unlock some of the hidden mysteries 
of our atmosphere. 


The Aurora Borealis, or so-called 
Northern Lights, is, perhaps, the most 
brilliant exhibition of Nature to be 
seen in our Northern skies. It is a 
luminous electrical phenomenon and 
probably confined to the upper and 
more tenuous portions of the atmos- 
phere. While the Aurora is not con- 
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fined entirely to high lati are 
more frequent in far sre 
gions and those living there + nd 
favored by the number and gp| 
of these electrical displays thay am 
living farther south. thie 
At long intervals the entire »; 
sky may be filled with the beauti 
glow from such luminous light 
times it may be green or purple py, | 
yellowish or even blood-red, Pa 
times there may form a great 
around the northern horizon, ; 
lar in outline, and from which i 
finger-like streamers reach half 
the sky, pulsing and dying away 
to start up in another portion wea . 
back and forth like a thing of jj 
Flashes like lambent flame will ou 
before one as they spread from 
central heart more weird than some 
of Dante’s word pictures. Again they 
appear to flash and burn like the with, 
ering holocaust of a prairie fire dying 
away as quickly to blackened embers, 
They, indeed, will always remain the 
most thrilling and awe inspiring 
tacle of our Northern skies. W 
are inadequate to describe them. 
must be seen to be appreciated, 


May we not hope that through , 
study of the commonplace marvels of 
the sky we may become better m. 
quainted with Nature’s harmonies an 
thus learn to appreciate the charm gf 
the commonplace. 





This Cat Had a Soul 


Henning Burger, Swedish author, tells 
. wonderful Cat story in his book “Ry 
att.” 


“In a Smoland manor, whose owner 
was a friend of mine,” he writes, “they 
had a big, handsome Cat which had had 
frequent litters of young. Subsequently 
to the last one of these, a wild animal 
fell foul of the Cat, which came off badly 
from the fray—indeed, mortally hurt 
She had thrown herself fearlessly into 
the breach in defence of her young, 
which had been so carefully hidden in 
an outbuilding that not even the dairy. 
maids knew of their whereabouts. 

“One afternoon a day or two later the 
Cat was seen mounting the veranda hold 
ing by the nape a plump young kitten, 
Laying it down at the feet of her mis 
tress, she gently mewed and _ purred, 
tarried a few moments, all the whil 
looking pleadingly into her owner’s eyes, 
then went away. Four times she went 
and came, on each return bearing a kit 
ten, until all five little ones lay at he 
mistress’ feet. 

“Each trip was obviously costing th 
poor creature increasing pain, and on the 
last journey she had repeatedly to le 
down and rest. Then, when she had duti- 
fully licked the coats of her furry of 
spring, she turned to her mistress, lick 
ing her hands, the while mewing softly 
and beseechingly, waiting till her owne 
took up the little ones in her lap aml 
caressed them. This done, the suffering 
creature tarried long enough to purré 
little song of gratitude, then stiffen 
her tail upright and limped off into the 
dusk. Next day a servant found lt 
dead body under the threshing flor, 
where she had hidden away after 
manner of dumb creatures to await the 
end alone. I believe this Cat had a souk 
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Antiques 


Glass of American Manufacture 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


ica as early as 1621 at James- 

town, Va., where beads were 

made especially for trade with the In- 

dians, it was 1739 before a glass fac- 

tory of any considerable size was es- 
tablished. 

WISTARBERG GLASS 
Caspar Wistar, who was a merchant 
in Philadelphia, imported glassblowers 


Wis glass was made in Amer- 





Plate I (see text for description) 


from Holland for the express purpose 
of learning the glass business for him- 
self and his son Richard. He opened 
his factory at a place in New Jersey 
afterwards known as Wistarberg, in 
1739, and first made chiefly window 
glass and bottles. 

Later they made many beautiful ob- 
jects such as pitchers, bowls, etc., 
much of his work being in two colors 
of glass in scrolls and what was called 
double-dipped glass. He also made 
glass balls which were used as covers 
or stoppers for bowls and pitchers and 
some of these were as large as a foot 
in diameter. 

Glass was made in dark blue, light 
blue, green and a very little in amber, 
as well as the clear. The factory was 
closed in 1780. 

Several other small factories were 
started in that vicinity and produced 
similar work probably employing some 
of the same men or their descendants, 
so their product is difficult to identify, 
and many collectors use the term 
“South Jersey” to cover it all. 


STIEGEL GLASS 


The factory of Wistar operated for 
41 years and yet the product is rarely 
come across, therefore the glass of 
Stiegel which was made for a period 


| of only ten years, (1765-1774) must 


hecessarily be much more rare. 
When the name of William Henry 
Stiegel is mentioned we naturally 


think at once of his mansion at Man- 
heim; and the two towers, one located 
at Elizabeth Furnace where his iron 
works was first established. This 
foundry furnished cannon balls to 
Washington’s army, and at one time 
was the only foundry available. The 
second tower was at Schaefferstown 
and each tower and his mansion had a 
cannon mounted which was fired on 


the approach of Stiegel with his snow- 
white team and coach. 


His first product was bottles from 
one pint to a gallon in size, but in 
1771 an advertisement offers,—decan- 
ters, tumblers, glasses, salts, cream- 
ers, sugars, jelly glasses, etc., in vari- 
ous sizes, styles and colors. 

In 1772 he adopted the name of 
“The American Flint Glass Factory” 
and his output according to advertise- 
ments included wine glasses, sylla- 
bubs, cruets, inks, flower pots, garden 
pots, candlesticks “and great variety 
of glasses too tedious to insert.” 

The blue Stiegel glass is most beau- 
tiful, and many of the flip glasses and 
tumblers were finely etched. He also 
made enameled glass and imported 
workmen to decorate the white glass 
with bright-colored flowers and scenes. 

Many of his pieces are somewhat ir- 
regular in-shape and where there are 
two handles they are not exactly alike, 
also the engraving, which was done 
with a copper wheel and diamond, 
shows a variation of pattern, all of 
which plainly indicates the handwork. 

During his prosperous period he 
deeded one of his Manheim lots, with 
a small church which he had built upon 
it, to the Board of Trustees of the 
Zion Lutheran Church with the stipu- 
lation that an annual rental of a red 
Rose should be paid. I understand 
that this annual observance has been 
continued to the present time and now 
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is quite an affair called the “Feast of 
the Roses” which is celebrated on the 
second Sunday in June. 

Stiegel advertised extensively in the 
New York and Philadelphia papers 
and did a large business for a time, 
but he evidently was a poor business 
manager, and this, with his fondness 
of pomp and show, eventually caused 
his downfall. He became seriously 
involved in debt and at one time es- 
tablished lotteries to help out his fail- 
ing business, 

His household goods were finally 
seized and in 1774 the sheriff sold the 
glass works. Stiegel was taken in and 
cared for by George Ege, a nephew 
of Mrs. Stiegel, and the purchaser of 
the glass works, but his spirit was 
broken by his condition of dependence, 
and by his music teaching and the do- 





Plate II (see text for description) 


ing of odd jobs to which he was re- 
duced. He died in 1785 at the age 
of 56. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


In the center of plate number one 
is the octagon “‘bee hive” plate in clear 
glass of the stippled or lacy design. 
Around the center is a group of six 
of the old cone-shaped hives with a 
honey bee between each. 

The original mould of this plate as 
well as some other moulds have re- 
cently been found and a glass manu- 
facturer is now turning out exact re- 
productions of these at a nominal 
price. On the right is shown an old 
sauce dish in frosted crackle glass. 
The sauce dish on the left is also a 
sort of crackle glass having a handle 
which is in the form of a twig of a 
tree. 

Plate number two has in the center 
one of the well-known “Dolphin” com- 
potes in a light canary-green color. 
Next is a pair of candlesticks in vari- 
agated light and dark-green color of 
English manufacture. 

The basket and cake plate are also 
of light-green color and are very 
lovely. 





Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
should not overlook the fact that de- 
partment heads do not cover all of the 
interesting facts in each issue, nor on 
the particular subjects which the de- 
partment heads indicate. 
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A Chart for Dahlia Growers 


BY E. C. MATTHEWS, (Ont.) 


keep a chart record? 

I do not mean a location chart, 
but a growing chart. I take great 
pleasure in giving the “Dahlia fans” 
a simple chart to use. Clay soil is the 
foundation of this chart. 

Section One:—This section is for name 
of Dahlias, name of Originator, if pos- 
sible to get, also variety of Dahlia, such 
as, Decorative, Peony, etc. 


Sections Two and Three:—These sec- 
tions are used for date of planting, and 
date of first bloom. The idea of these 
sections is to find out if the plant is a 
late or early variety. 

Section Four :—Plants with first bloom 
from 60 to 70 days I designate as early, 
71 - 80 days as medium, 81 - 90 days as 
late. 

Section Five:—This section is de- 
scribed by explanation of section four. 


Section Six:—This section gives data 
as to lasting qualities of bloom as a cut 


Hee many growers of the Dahlia 


Different locations, soil, etc., will affect 
it. 

Section Seven:—In this section I have 
used letters to designate condition of 
stem. I do not recommend this idea. 
It is very confusing if one forgets what 
letters stand for. 

W. & P. stands for “Wiry and Pendant” 
W. & S. stands for “Wiry and Short” 
W. & H. stands for “Wiry and Heavy” 

It is much better to use full words. 

Section Eight:—This section needs 
little explanation. It saves one from 
having a freak garden such as a tall 
plant in front of short one, etc. 

Section Nine:—Size of bloom. Very 
important data to have. If you notice 
I have used two figures, thus 6-8 in. 
By so doing no one is deceived. In using 
only one figure, a new beginner may get 
quite riled if all his bloom is not of that 
size. 


In conclusion might say that chart 
may be made larger if you want to 
keep other data, such as size of tubers, 





flower. You must be the judge. keeping quality of tubers, prolific or 
This chart is for Toronto, Canada. not, etc., etc. 
1 3 3 4 5 6 2 8 9 
Name of Dahlia Date of Days Early or 
Originator Date of First Taken to Late AsaCut Condition Size of Size of 
and Class Planting Bloom Bloom Variety Flower of Stem Plant Bloom 
Geo. MH. Mastic May 26th Aug. Ist 65 Early Medium W.&P. Tall 6 to 8 in. 
—Mastick— 
(Peony) 
Millienaire May 15th Aug. 12th 90 Late Good W.&S. Medium 6 -9in. 
—Stillman— Bushy 
(Decorative) 
Judge Marean May 26th Aug. lith 77 Medium Extra W.&H. Medium 6 - 9 in. 
—Marean— Bushy 
(Decorative) 
The Tree Dahlia blooming plant, climbing into the 


HE “Dahlia Tree” mentioned by 

J. E. B. in the February issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER is probably Dah- 
lia imperialis, more commonly known 
as the Tree Dahlia, or Mexican Dahlia. 

In Southern California, where it is 
frequently seen, this giant of the Dah- 
lia family often raises its showy clus- 
ter of lilac-pink or rose-colored blos- 
soms above the surrounding shrub- 
bery so that they are visible for a 
considerable distance. 

The dark-colored, ribbed stalks 
which are woody at the base, often 
reach a height of fifteen to eighteen 
feet and on established plants are sev- 
eral in number. Flower branches 
spring from these stalks, carrying 
buds in all stages of development so 
that the flowering period usually lasts 
about two months. The flowers meas- 
ure from four to six inches in di- 
ameter and nod or droop on the stem 
instead of being upright, as in the 
common Dahlia. The petals also have 
a droop or curve which gives a glob- 
ular appearance to the flower. 

Although a host of Bees and Butter- 
flies is always in attendance on a 


single flowers to glut themselves with 
pollen from their yellow centers, it 
seems to be a shy seeder in this locality 
and most of the flower heads fall from 
the stem as the petals fade. 


The leaves are very much like those 
of the garden Dahlia—possibly more 
slender and longer in proportion. In 
the Fall, after frost has made several 
visits to the valleys, the leaves drop 
from the stem and the plant becomes 
dormant until warm weather returns. 


Imperialis, like its well-known rela- 
tive, may be propagated by division of 
the root, and the roots may be kept in 
frost-proof storage. The usual method 
in this locality, however, is to cut the 
woody stem which often reaches three 
inches in diameter, into single joints 
and lay away in a cool, dark place to 
ripen. In Spring, when shoots begin 
to push out from the nodes, these 
pieces may be planted in the open 
ground where the plant is to remain; 
or set in flats in a compost of leaf 
mold, loam and sand, and kept warm 
and moist. When the shoots strike 
root, which may be noticed by their 
increased color and rate of growth, 
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they are ready for setting. The 
may also be broken from the olg a. 
and treated as Dahlia cuttj og 
As a garden plant for the ae 
Tree Dahlia is of little valye on | 
count of the long season it od 
to come into bloom. It has possibitas 
however, as a glasshouse subject 
Southern California its flowerjy Ir 
riod is usually from October te 
cember. It would seem that it 
offer some interesting work fop 
plant breeder in hybridizing with 
earlier maturing species or With the 
double-flowered forms. 
Dahlia maxoni, the Tree Dahlia of 
Guatemala, differs from Dahlia jp, 
perialis in having upright wid 
flowers. It is found in white, ag 
as several shades of pink, and in culti. 
vation often throws double flowers. 


H. L. POPENOE, (Calif,) 











Dahlia Criticism 


HAVING grown a few Dahliag egg) 

year for the last few years an 
having seen in the issue of Typ 
FLOWER GROWER for January, 1926, 
page 32, an article on propagating 
which is very misleading; for if any: 
one cuts their cuttings as describe 
by same, letters I & J, for a fey 
years, they will not only lose all their 
good stock, but will have so many és 
generates that growing Dahlias will h 
quite a disappointment. 

I am surprised that any paper would 
publish such bad advice. My love for 
the Dahlia and my desire to hold stock 
up to its highest standard prompts 
this letter to you to try to correct this 
misinformation before it goes too far 
in spoiling somebody’s crop. 

JOHN S. VINCENT, (Md) 
EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


Here is a good sample of what ought 
not to be done when correspondents 
write to correct what they think is in- 
proper practice and methods. 

As I have repeatedly admitted, m 
publication can possibly have sufficient 
talent connected with it to pass onal 
the points which come up in conne- 
tion with growing methods, ét. 
Therefore, errors creep in, and erro 
eous practices are advocated,—PER 
HAPS. These things are always sub 
ject to individual opinion, and a prat 
tice that one would consider wroy 
another might approve and indeed w- 
der different conditions the so-caliel 
wrong practice might be correct. 

Where Mr. Vincent fails in his crit 
icism is that he offers no explanatiot 
as to why he criticizes nor does ht 
offer suggestions as to the proper Way. 

Friends of the Dahlia may consider 
this subject open for such comments 
they see fit to send and if they wi 
refer to Thomas Sheward’s drawilf 
and short article on page 32 of tit 
January, 1926, issue, entitled “Prop 
agating Dahlias from Green Cutting 
and Tubers,” they may be able 
throw some light on this subject whic 
will be helpful to Dahlia growers. 
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ROPAGATING FROM PROLIFIC 
r GLADIOLUS BULBS 


by F. L. A. in the March 
et THE FLOWER GROWER is cor- 
roborated by similar studies of Mr. 
rr, of the Modesto Junior College, 
California, reported by him in the Pa- 
4e Grower. This seems to me to be 
subject of some importance, as well 
gs interesting. — 1 ie : ’ 
From a physiologist’s point of view, 
the explanation seems simple and definite. 
We all know that if we use seeds or 
cuttings from specially vigorous individ- 
ual plants, the resulting young plants 
are apt to be correspondingly good. The 
high yield of bulblets, tall growth, and 
early bloom are all clear indications of 
yigor in Gladiolus. The bulblets from 
high-yielding bulbs, being thus from spe- 
cially vigorous parent bulbs, would give 
strong plants, tending to show all of the 
other evidences of especial vigor. Thus 
continual selection from the most prolific 
plants might be expected to maintain the 
highest vigor in the stock of any va- 
riety. 
ForMAN T. MCLEAN, (R. I.) 


SOUTHERN FLOWERS IN 
NORTHERN WINDOWS 


Some people are fortunate in being 
able to go to the “Land of Flowers” each 
Winter and so enjoy Florida’s beauties 
at their best. As I couldn’t do that, I 
have done the next best and have them 
growing and blooming in my northern 
windows. Many of them have proven to 
be wonderful house plants, being free 
from pests and diseases, and being re- 
markably free-blooming for their close 
confinement. I can see no reason why 
those plants cannot form the solution to 
the problem that faces many people who 
live in furnace-heated homes,—if they 
will only take the precaution of watering 
the plants as needed, for they like heat 
and sunlight, together with plenty of 
moisture, and a light, sandy soil. As to 
which plants are best, I’d not: undertake 
to say, as tastes vary; but I find them 
all worthy of a place in my window 
garden. 

First of all, for myself, I’d select the 
Poinsettia with its gorgeous red flowers 
for the Christmas season, and as this 
is being written (Oct. 28) one of them 
is beginning to show its bud in promise 
of the beauty that will follow. Two other 
red-flowered favorites are the Turk’s 
Cap Hibiscus, with its pendant-red bells 
that are produced in great freedom and 
last much longer than the double-flow- 
ered Chinese Hibiscus,—Rosea sinensis. 
Both are very free bloomers and if not 
allowed to bloom all Summef will well 
repay a person for their care through 
the winter months. 

Nothing can surpass the Brugmansia, 
or Angel’s Trumpet, for it blooms freely 
Summer and Winter; and its large, 
trumpet-shaded blooms are as beautiful 
asa Lily. It begins to bloom when quite 
small and only stops for short periods 
of rest. It can be as easily propagated 
as a Geranium and in the same way. 

The Bougainvillea and Passion Vine 
are both prized climbers, and it won’t 
be much longer until the Bougainvillea 
will begin to open its lovely, three-cor- 





nered blossoms, that look like they were 
—_ of a pinkish-purple shade of China 
silk. 

Another favorite is the Allamanda, 
with its rich, yellow, trumpet-shaped 
flowers that look like yellow satin and 
has a faint elusive fragrance. It is a 
semi-climber by nature, but can be kept 
pruned into a bush. 

Several varieties of Jasmine can be 
successfully grown as house plants, but 
I only have the Cape. 

Gardenias, as the blossoms are called 
in the north, while not such a free 
bloomer as many of the others, when a 
plant is in blossom it causes a person to 
forget the months of waiting. 

Last, but not least, are my Lilies; and 
I have quite a variety, amongst them 
are Amaryllis, Spider, St. Joseph, and 
Crinums in several colors. Also one that 
has leaves that resemble the Plantain 
Lily except that they are darker green 
and more pointed. The blossoms are 
white and resemble a short trumpeted 
Narcissus, with the most wonderful fra- 
grance, and grow three or more blossoms 
to a stalk. Can anyone tell me its name? 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Iowa) 


POISON PLANTS 


Reading in THE FLOWER GROWER of 
the Poison Ivy, I recalled through as- 
sociation two beautiful flowers cultivated 
in America, Asia and Europe,—Primula 
auricula and Primula Chinensis. These 
plants have on the back side of the leaves 
certain glands producing irritating 
liquor. Predisposed persons receive an 
eruption by touching these leaves; first 
hands, and then through hands,—ears, 
neck and face get a skin inflammation; 
simulating eczema. Skin becomes red, 
hot, itching, swelling; vesicles and 
placques appear later; patients feel rest- 
less at night and feverish. If measures 
are not taken to remove the cause, the 
sickness continues to grow. 

M. Mauriceau, director of the Jardin 
des Plantes de Rennes, at Rennes in 
France, observed this predisposition of 
his employee gardeners working with 
Primulas, and advised them to use long 
leather gloves and to wash hands after 
work with soap, alcohol, menthol, and 
so on. 

Gardeners were healthy outdoor-life 
men with hardened calloused hands, and 
any possible explanation looks unreason- 
able. The same effect upon the skin was 
observed by M. Mauriceau by contact 
with some Sumacs,—Rhus radicans and 
Rhus toxicodendron. These _ striking 
facts are more than interesting. 

What a complicated laboratory one 
finds in every plant, producing different 
chemicals, useful and poisonous. All our 
human laboratories taken together can- 
not surpass one little plant. 

And what do we know of them? Less 
than primitive and prehistoric tribes :— 
They gave us Coffee, Tobacco, Tea; they 
gave us some of the most powerful 
poisons of Africa; they gave us two 
greatest heart stimulants used in our 
medicines and saving millions of lives; 
Lily-of-the-Valley, (Convallaria majalis,) 
and Foxglove, (Digitalis.) 

And we, with all our books, sciences 
and laboratories, are losing touch with 
Nature because we don’t love Nature,— 
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Our 


we don’t commune with Nature. 
purpose is only to exploit. 

And how many are speaking so despis- 
ingly of farming, of Nature! They 
dream of synthetic food,—these mechan- 
ical men. What conceit, combined with 
ignorance! The plants hide more secrets 
for us than all astronomy. In plants of 
our earth lies the good for our bodies 
and more,—the food for our brains and 
for our spirits. 

Remember Shakespeare, saying in 
Romeo and Juliet, Act II, Scene III: 
“Within the infant rind of this small flower, 


Poison has residence and medicine power, 
For this being smelt with that part cheers each 


part 
Being tasted slays all senses with the heart.” 
A. KOHANOWSKI, (Wash.) 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED FROM FLORIDA 


HE February number of THE FLOWER 

GROWER contained a number of ques- 
tions that pertained to plants I am fa- 
miliar with in my experiments with or- 
namentals in Florida; and as nothing 
appeals more to a real plant lover than 
information relative to his special pets, 
I know this knowledge will mean much 
to the questioners. 


BILLBERGIA 


The picture on page 95 has a plant 
that is called “horthilonous.” I have 
many books of reference to use and I 
find no such plant. The name hortulanus 
is sometimes used as a sub-name and 
then means “of the garden.” The striped 
plant marked X in the picture may be a 
Billbergia. These plants have thick 
leaves, spotted or striped with various 
colors and the flowers are always curious 
and interesting. There is a Billbergia 
with the sub-name “Zebrina,’”’—marked 
like a zebra. The markings are dark 
green on a grey-green ground. 


MUSA ENSETE 


In reply to the inquiry on page 97 
about Musa ensete seed will say that 
many Banana seeds are not fertile, some 
are too old and the vital embryo is dead, 
and some might germinate if they were 
soaked in water for a while before plant- 
ing. 

‘POTHOS VINE 

Mrs. McKee asks about her “pathos” 
vine. The correct name is “pothos.” It 
clambers up trees in southern Florida, 
bearing leaves that can hardly be covered 
with a bushel measure. They are a light 
green with white and cream-colored 
variegation. I have heard tourists in 
my garden shriek with delight, “Look 
at the Elephant’s Ears climbing a tree.” 
My Enterolobium tree harbors an im- 
mense plant of this vine and twining up 
some thirty or forty feet into the upper 
branches with it is a Night-blooming 
Cereus Cactus. A charming combination 
are they when the Cactus is in bloom. 


YUCCA 


Someone inquires about a broad-leaved 
Yucca. I have some in my mountain 
home in North Carolina which answer 
the description given, having: a some- 
what concave leaf. ‘I find my reference 
book says that Yucca filimentosa has a 
hybrid form with “concava” as a sub- 
name. The flowers are larger than the 
old-time Adam’s Needle and they do not 
make such a dense head of bloom. 


SANSEVIERIA 


Sansevieria grows in the open ground 
down here. 


There are several varieties 
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of it.. The handsomest one has a heavy 
creamy stripe along its edges. It grows 
in dark places and it grows in sunny 
places. It does not seem to care if the 
weather be wet or dry. A piece of leaf 
thrown on moist earth will root if it 
is not disturbed. Mine are now in bloom. 
They have a single stem of dirty-white 
flowers of no special beauty but during 
the night hours they exhale a strong and 
rather pleasant perfume. 


DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED 


If C. E. S. of Ohio will soak seeds of 
Delphinium before planting them, a 
larger per cent will germinate. Put them 
in a eloth in a dish of water and let 
them soak two or three days. 


HOUSE PLANTS 

When plants begin to drop their leaves, 
more specially house plants, they are 
being kept either too wet or they are 
in need of food. The Coleus needs to be 
headed back frequently to keep it from 
growing up spindling or leggy, as gar- 
deners call it. 

FERNS 


A reader asks if she may cut the long 
leafless growths from the top of her 
Sword Ferns. Yes, these are runners 
that will make plants if they are covered 
with earth. Mine grow out in the open 
ground and I throw dead leaves on them 
to hold them down and then water them 
so as to keep the leaves rotting and these 
long roots soon make plants on top of the 
ground, when they may be cut up into 
plants like strawberry runners and a new 
stock started. 

STRAWFLOWERS 


Strawflower seeds may be obtained 
from any catalog of seeds and as they 
are annuals they must be re-planted each 
year. Asa rule many varieties are listed 
together so that one gets the whole col- 
lection in one place. The flowers are 
cut before they are more than fat buds 
and hung with heads down in a dark 
closet. These buds will open and not 
shatter as do the full-blown flowers, if 
you wait too long to cut them. As the 
stems are very brittle they are usually 
wired when they are first cut to stiffen 
and act as a support for the fragile stems. 
They should be cut when they are dry. 
Moisture sometimes starts a mold that 
injures and detracts from the beauty of 
the flowers. 


COLOR IN HYDRANGEA 


Someone gives advice about the change 
of color in the Hydrangea. Acid soil will 
make some flowers blue and the alum 
scattered on the top soil tends to do this. 
So will old nails or iron filings. Lime 
will make pink and deep-rose tints in 
this flower. If ther: is one thing above 
another that will make a commercial 
flower grower gnash his teeth with rage 
it is to find a hint of blue in his Hy- 
drangeas. For myself I adore a blue 
Hydrangea and much prefer it to the 
pink or white one. 


POTASH AS FERTILIZER 


Nearly all plant life needs potash and 
so do Animals as well as the Human 
Family. ‘We get ours by eating Vege- 
tables that contain it, but the plant often 
cries for it and all too vainly. The ashes 
that are put around Dahlias for “stunt” 
are answering a cry for potash. The 
ashes contain a small per cent and the 
plant is rejuvenated without its happy 
possessor knowing exactly why. Here 
in Florida we consider very carefully the 
needs of our groves and truck gardens in 
the way of potash, phosphoric acid and 
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nitrates and buy commercial fertilizers 
that supply these. 


MarRIAN A. McApow, (Fla.) 


FAVORiT&r GLADS 


These lists of strong and weak Gladioli 
in your paper please me in a way, be- 
cause I have grown Gladioli for many 
years and have had them under my ob- 
servation for over fifteen years past. I 
say that Lowise is one of the most strong 
and vigorous growers in our gardens, 
where over 250 kinds are grown; and 
Baron Hulot will always be one of the 
richest blue Gladioli, as it has been for 
vears. Le M. Foch is one of the finest 
pinks grown, though it does not have the 
color character that our pink, Miss 
Madison possesses. 

(Central N. Y.) 


SCRAP MATERIAL FOR 
GARDEN LABELS 


I have found labels made from zinc 
scraps excellent. Make a hole in one end 
and use copper wire to fasten to a stake 
of heavy fence wire. Bend ring in top 
of the wire so label will not slip down. 
Write with a common lead pencil. Put 
zine out of doors awhile to corrode be- 
fore writing. Zinc when new is smooth 
and writing will not show. 

Old umbrella steels make good stakes 
and have a hole in the end to put the 
wire through. 


Mrs. H. E. Iuirr, (Kans.) 


DYEING NATURAL FLOWERS 


Natural, freshly-cut flowers are but 
seldom dyed by dipping them in a dye- 
stuff solution; on the other hand, their 
capillary action is frequently utilized in 
order to produce different shades, partic- 
ularly in the case of white and light- 
colored flowers, by allowing them to ab- 
sorb aniline color solutions, by which 
means peculiar effects are produced. 

Prepare very dilute solutions of dye- 
stuff with pure water without any cther 
additions and put the freshly-cut flowers 
with their stems into the solution. 

During the coming season I will make 
experiments with various colors and find 
out what quantity to add per quart of 
water; also if the temperature has any 
influence on the time it takes to color. 
Will report my results for THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Rost. F. HAUSSENER, (N. J.) 


CRAB CACTUS 


Among the many house plants men- 
tioned by your subscribers I see no men- 
tion of the Crab Cactus. It is one of the 
most satisfactory house plants that I 
know of. It requires little care and is 
indeed a beautiful sight when it blooms 
at Christmas time. It is easily prop- 
agated; blooms usually the following 
year; and if quick results are wanted 
quite a good effect can be had, if not the 
first, surely the second year, if three or 
more branches are planted in an eight 
or ten inch Azalea pan. The number of 
flowers will increase each year. 


E. S. C. PoTTer, (N.Y.) 


GLADIOLUS ORANGE GLORY, 
BARON J. HULOT, ETC. 
I share the unfortunate experiences of 


others with the Gladiolus Orange Glory. 
I have grown about two hundred for the 


ie 
_ three years. Last zg e | 
ooms and the two preceding -¢ 
none. The plants are rank jes Yea, 
I have blamed the lack of bloom (al 
season. sh 
Baron Hulot is one of my gatisfou 
— and is a good propagator, “etal 
jack is my most rapid propa 
celling: even Halley, Ma rshal Ton * 
the Prims. It, however, spots badl ou 
rain or even after heavy dew. ¥ alle 
L. A. DEWOLFE, (Nova Scotia) 


year J 


PROBABLY HERBERTIA 


In the January issue of Tug F 
Grower, Mrs. Darnell writes of an “ls 
she found growing in Texas. Fro 
picture I am inclined to think this he 
an Iris, but a Herbertia. Baker in his 
work on the Iridaceae, describes tw 
Herbertias which are natives of Te : 
one, Watsonii, growing in the da 
prairies of San Antonio. He does a 
give the habitat of the other. The othen 
are native to South America. They ap 
very similar to the Cypellas ang te. 
semble the Maricas more than the 
Moraeas. 

JENNETT DEAN, (Calif,) 


DESTROYING APHIDS 


An easier, cheaper and more effic: 
way of ridding plants of aphids. — 

I found spraying with Black Leaf 4 
a difficult and wasteful matter. 

As I had a % inch wide camel’s-haiy 
brush with an eight inch handle, I ggij 
to myself, “Why waste my strength and 
the liquid when only a little of it js 
effective on the Aphids?”, and I pa 
filled a half-pint, screw-top jar with the 
liquid, and now, I make a few strokes 
with the wetted brush and the effect js 
magical. 

ELSIE PATTERSON, (Mass,) 


DELPHINIUM FROM SEED 


Last October I planted seed from my 
own stock of Delphinium Belladonna ani 
from a seedsman’s stock of Chinensis 
Blue. Seeds of both germinated in eight 
to ten days. The Belladonna did not a- 
tain sufficient growth to bloom last Fall, 
but has made good growth this Spring, 
The Chinensis Blue bloomed about tw 
weeks before frost last Fall. 

Both were transplanted in September 
to coldframes and covered only ly 
Nature. 

The Winter of 1926-1927 has beena 
California (unusual) Winter in old Mis 
souri, which accounts for Delphiniums 
being out as early as this, March 5th. 


Mrs. Mark K. Russet, (Mo.) 


CARROT YIELDS A BUTTERFLY 


_ Early in the Winter I put a Carnt 
into water with moss,and when the leave 
had grown up, a beautiful little Butter 
fly was seen to unfold its wings on th 
plant. It added greatly to the interest of 
my window garden. 


LILIAN H. Wickson, (Ont.) 


MAGENTA NOT DESIRABLE 


The article “Magenta” by W. A. Brit 
well calls for a reply: 

Whether there is a natural reason fo 
the antipathy to the color Magenta, suth 
an antipathy does exist and there is4 
good reason for it, as this color has les 
to recommend it than any other I hav 
ever seen, and colors are my delight and 
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the business I followed. 
for years ve nildren,—Indians, Hotten- 
Nat Kaffirs might like this color but 
evilized person does not and never 
th ke it, and there is nothing sheep- 
did in the disgust expressed at it. I 
et concede Nature’s perfection in her 
= ibe corly days of Glads no matter 
we one bought there was always Ma- 
woo to disfigure the bloom and as long 
nthat color kept cropping out, there 
. yery little sale for Glads. and in 
hr section no sale at all. But when 
os was less of this color, Glads began 
ae a sale and the farther we get 
from Magenta the better they sell. 
A. C. FERNALD, (Me.) 


NASTURTIUMS 


+h reference to H. N. Tyler’s article 
as Nostartium, in the March issue of 
THe FLOWER GROWER, I wish to take ex- 
ception to his sweeping statement, that 
the only oa pest of the Nasturtium is 
cabbage worm. 
o ae very fond of Nasturtiums and 
have always had a place for them in my 
garden, but shall omit them this year as 
I have always found them to be the first 
plant to be infested with aphids, and all 
spraying solutions have failed to ex- 
terminate or even to control them. I 
have also lost many sturdy plants 
through the ravages of the cutworms. 
Perchance, H. N. Tyler’s locality has 
been blessed by an absence of aphids, or 
he may have found some method of 
eradicating them. If so, won’t he please 
tell the rest cf us how? 
“THE FLOWER BACHELOR” 


SHRUBS ROOT READILY 


My Lace Fern put up several long 
branches last Winter that needed a sup- 
port. Lacking a rack I broke a limb 
from my Viburnum (Snowball) bush and 
tied up the Fern. In a few weeks I no- 
tied the leaves putting out on the 
Viburnum limb, and they attained a sur- 
prising size. 

This led me to experiment some, so I 
broke some branches from the Syringa 
vulgaris, (Lilac), Viburnum, and also 
some Willow branches, and put them in 
a vase of water in my living room. 

The Syringa opened in a few days, but 
the Willow and Viburnum were a little 
longer putting out leaves. 


Mrs. L. L. L., (Md.) 


SUCCESS WITH TIGRIDIAS 


The November issue was read with 
great interest, having been a flower 
grower for many years. 

I saw an inquiry by Mrs. A. M. G., 
about Tigridias. I have grown Tigridias 
for at least 50 years, and for many years 
knew them as Butterfly Lilies. At one 
time I had both the red and the yellow, 
but lost the red, although I still have the 
yellow. I have given away many thou- 
sands of bulbs. 


Mrs. J. W. Lozier, (Conn.) 


FACTS ABOUT BITTERSWEET 


The description of Bittersweet (Cel- 
astrus Scandens) in the December num- 
ber omitted one important fact regarding 
this interesting vine. It is diclinous, to 
use the language of the botanists; that 
is the pistils and stamens are borne on 
Separate plants. 
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Much disappointment has followed the growing near your lawn. If this pre- 


transplanting of Bittersweet vines which 
were loaded with berries, and which 
failed to set any berries in their new 
location. It is necessary to move also at 
least one staminate plant (which will be 
identified by the total absence of ber- 
ries) unless there happens to be one 


caution is taken, the Bittersweet will 
prove a worth-while addition to any 
hardy border, or out-of-the-way corner. 
It requires little attention and asks noth- 
ing more than a reasonable amount of 
sunshine. 

J. L. JAMISON, (N. J.) 








This Border is 130 feet long by 10 feet wide, to the right. To the left, 


a glimpse of the Rose bed. Notice the Cat, sunning in the drive 
(Garden of Norman Holden, Copetown, Ont.) 











«“* 








Immediately in forground is bed of Can- 
nas, with Salvia and Alyssum for edging 
(Garden of Norman Holden, Copetown, Ont.) 














A close-up of Border. 
in with Lavatera. 
(Garden of Norman Holden, Copetown, Ont.) 


The spaces where the Tulips bloomed were filled 
A wonderful annual and so generous of bloom 
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Timely Suggestions for June 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


The winds whisper gently 
All Nature’s in tune, 

And all things proclaim it— 
’Tis beautiful June. 


EAUTIFUL June, the month of 

many flowers, especially of Roses, 

is with us again, and in its train 
follows plenty of work, that if care- 
fully done will go a long way toward 
lightening future labor among the 
flowers. 


Give your Rose bushes attention this 
month and by so doing you are quite 
likely to check or prevent the troubles 
that Roses often develop, as the sea- 
son advances. 


Supply Rose bushes with plant food 
this month. This may be done by ap- 
plying a top-dressing of manure, which 
will act as a mulch, while the fertiliz- 
ing elements will be carried eventually 
to the roots. 


If you notice a whitish covering on 
the branches of a Rose bush it is quite 
likely mildew, a disease that may be 
overcome by dusting the bush with a 
powder consisting of 10 parts of dust- 
ing sulphur to 1 part of lead arsenate. 


Use the above mixture also to con- 
trol the black spot disease. Dust the 
plants early in the morning while the 
leaves and branches are still damp 
from dew and it will remain on better. 
Repeat the dusting as required. Pick 
off and burn the spotted leaves that 
may appear. 


Cultivate the garden frequently this 
month. This will aerate the soil, con- 
serve the moisture, and aid greatly in 
the work of keeping troublesome 
weeds well under control at the time 
that they are so plentiful. 


Spraying is an operation that should 
be performed in June. Instead of de- 
laying until a plant or bush shows that 
it is affected by disease, it is a good 
plan to use a spray as a means of pre- 
venting a possible attack. 


Supply some plant food. As most of 
the plants in the garden are making 
vigorous growth or putting forth buds 
and flowers, they will be benefited by 
an occasional application of some sort 
of fertilizing material. 





Cut your flowers liberally and you 
are apt to get more blooms. It is espe- 
cially important for the appearance of 
the garden to cut off faded flowers, 
and also any foliage that has become 
unsightly. 


Make a planting of Gladioli at in- 
tervals of ten days or two weeks until 


the end of this month, to have a suc- 
cession of blooms until the plants are 
cut down by frost in the Autumn. 


If you wish large showy, tropical- 
looking plants to fill up some space, 
plant Cannas. The blossoms are large 
and attractive. Planted in a sunny 
situation in ordinary garden soil, be- 
sides watering in very dry weather, 
they need little care. 

Save the vigor of Trees, Rose plants 
and Berry bushes by removing shoots 
and suckers in June. If new plants 
are desired, the shoots taken from the 
Berry bushes may be used as cuttings. 


Set out now such bedding plants as 
Coleus, Geraniums, Fuchias, Balsams, 
Heliotropes and others, as they will 
be perfectly safe. This class of plants 
may be successfully used to succeed 
the spring-flowering bulbs. 





In June, plunge the potted Azalea 
out in the ground. To prevent worms 
entering the pot through the drainage 
hole, place a heavy layer of coal ashes 
under the pot, which should be sunk to 
the rim. Keep the soil moist. 





Make second plantings of such 
flower seeds that may not have ger- 
minated; Nasturtium, Zinnia, Portu- 
laca, Sweet Alyssum, Calliopsis, and 
other flower seed may still be sown 
during the early part of this month. 


In June, seed should be sown of late 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Kale, Brussels 
Sprouts and Pumpkins. For succes- 
sion, sow Sweet Corn, early Turnips, 
Lettuce, Radish and Bush Beans. Set 
out in rows the Celery plants from 
early sowing. 





Thin out your plants well, if you de- 
sire strong, thrifty stock. Seedlings 
weeded out may in most cases be 
planted elsewhere. When transplant- 
ing select a cloudy day, or do the work 
after sundown. 


Stop cutting the Asparagus about 
the third week of the month, and even 
earlier if possible, as this crop that 
has supplied such an acceptable addi- 
tion to the diet, must not be jeopard- 
ized by too much cutting. 


Cultivate the Asparagus bed, ridding 
it of weeds. Salt may be used to keep 
down the weedy growth. Apply a gen- 
erous application of fertilizer to sup- 
ply plant food needed for the next 
season’s crop. Water when necessary. 


Water the garden and lawn during a 
drought, but not by applying a little 
each evening. Rather soak the plants 









well once a week, and uge g ae 
of some kind to keep the ml 


. 
about the plants. Lawn clin mt 
serve. Clippings yj 





Prepare for fall bloom : 
careful attention to Chrysantnetit 
Dahlias, Asters and other plan 
late-blooming habit. Tall-growigy 
em ~ i be provided With sup, 
porting stakes, so the i 
when needed. 7 Be 


Watch out for pests on As 
Spray with whale-oil soda, ai 
made with tobacco, if the pest Hs 
the stems or leaves. If the trg : 
is at the roots, work tobaceo dust j 
the soil near the roots. ata 


This is a good time to start & com 
post pile. Throw the young wea, 
grass clippings, and similar ye 
matter in some out-of-the-way p 
cover each layer with soil or inverted 
sod and sprinkle with water o¢q. 
sionally. 





How to Catch Moles 


‘oe is no royal road to Success jn 

mole-catching and the “secrets” whig 
the mole-catcher is supposed to posgey 
are humbugs. 
culiarly shy and cunning creature he js 
often proclaimed to be. The great q. 
sential is to find the right hole. It js 


‘practically useless setting a trap in om 


of those shallow, tortuous burrows which 
are the most aggravating evidence of 
Talpa’s appearance in the garden. They 
are feeding runs and are seldom tray. 
ersed twice. But, find the main avenue; 
the deep, firm-walled burrow, which the 
creature uses every time he goes tp 
and from his feeding places, and, with 
no very exceptional skill, the Mole should 
be trapped in a few hours. This burrow 
may come from a wall or hedge; it may 
pass under the garden path or take th 
line of least resistance around a boulder 
in the rock garden. Generally, there wil 
be nothing to show above ground, but 
here and there one may see a little fresh 
soil pushed up. The trapper must & 
pend on his trowel or a pointed piece of 
iron in discovering the track, and one 
it is found and proved to be the right 


one, it should always be marked for} 


future use. I have used several such 
holes for nearly twenty years and they 
still catch whensoever there is a Mol 
about. 


Of the trap and its setting little nee 
be said. I always use the ordinary itu 
pincher trap. The hole to take this, with 
nippers extended, is made across the m 
and the latter is cleared of any loo 
earth. The trap is then set so that th 
Mole must pass between its nippers. 4 
thin piece of turf, or sod, is placed ovt 
the hole and on each side of the trap, 
but not so as to hinder the free outwan 
spring of the handles, and the thing # 
done. As I have said, I always scrap 
the hole clear with my _ hands, nev 
trouble about handling the traps wit 
gloved fingers and yet I am inva 
successful. Should the trap be sprumg 
by soil pushed ahead of the Mole asi 
proceeds, clear the run, re-set the t# 
and the chances are that the followin 
night will bring reward.—A. T. J, 
The Garden,—English) 
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Gus Frower Grower 
Month by Month with the Flowers 


June 
BY CHARLOTTE §S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


month. 
Cut Roses in the early morning 
pours, or else after five o’clock in the 


afternoon. 
olong the life of the plants, 

of ‘the stalks of the Canterbury 

Bells as soon as the flowers fade. 


Rose growers recommend tak- 
ine cuttings in June or July, each 
iece with an eye. These should be 
planted outdoors in sand and covered 
with a glass fruit-jar. 


The seed of the German Iris should 
be sown as soon as they have ripened. 
These seed are of practically no worth 

‘if one waits until the following year 
to plant them. 


Experienced Dahlia growers “plant” 
the stake when the tuber is planted, 
thus preventing injury to the bulb 
by the stake-driving; and also having 
the stake ready in its place when 
needed most. 


In using the hose on flower beds it 
is wise to remove the nozzle and let 
the water run on the ground. In this 
way plants are not broken by the force 
of the stream. 


T= the Chrysanthemums in this 


In order to prolong the blooming 
season, make another sowing of Aster 
seed in June. By following this plan 
the plants have the summer months 
for growth and will furnish flowers 
throughout the early Fall, thus giving 
one Asters from July until near frost. 


Asters will benefit at this season by 
an application of nitrate of soda;—one 
tablespoonful to two gallons of water 
is a good measure. Wood ashes are 
also beneficial to the plants, being both 
a fertilizer and a check to all insect 
life when sprinkled around the stems. 


Cultivate and fertilize the ground 
in the perennial border and keep free 
from ‘weeds just the same as is done 
with the bed of annuals. Because the 
sturdy perennials come anyway is no 
reason why they should be neglected 
and left to do their work .without as- 
sistance. Help them a bit and results 
will soon show improvement. 


Do not neglect to stake tall-growing 
plants. Better to do it in this month 
when they first need it, than to wait 
until a windstorm followed by rain 
beats them to the ground. There are 
far more pleasant things to handle 
than a mass of wet stems and foliage 
all tangled and broken. 


Tie a string around the stems of 
some of the early specimen flowers of 
the perennials and annuals so they 
may be saved for seed production. All 
the other flower stalks should be cut 
This is an 


off as the flowers fade. 





iron-clad rule to follow, for the plant 
that turns its energies to seed produc- 
tion ceases to produce flowers. 


When the Oleanders are set outside 
for the summer months they should 
have a good top-dressing of fertilizer, 
as they are rank feeders; and, if kept 
in pots, they should never be allowed 
to suffer for want of moisture. The 
better plan, and practiced by many, 
is to lift from the pots and set in the 
open ground for the summer season. 


June ist is not too late to make a 
flower garden. Earlier sowing of seed 
gives one a longer season of bloom; 
but one can still have a fine display of 
blossoms from this later planting. No 
reason to despair if the flower plant- 
ing has been delayed; by the exercise 
of just a little more care, one still has 
the opportunity to have flowers this 
year. 


Pinch out the tops of the Heliotrope 
plants in this month to induce them to 
make side growth. If left to their own 
way they tend to height and when the 
heavy rains and windstorms come they 
fall prostrate and rarely resume their 
upright position. Give about fifteen 
inches of space between each plant to 
allow for growth. No flower lover ever 
has enough of the fragrant Heliotrope. 


When you have the opportunity of a 
trip to the woods, take along a box 
to bring back some black loam. Rake 
away the thick coverlet of dead leaves 
and dig up the rich earth just beneath 
them. When you reach home lift a 
layer of the soil from about some of 
the plants and substitute this leaf 
mold. Then cover the top with the 
garden soil to keep the leaf mold from 
drying out. 


Seeds of Ageratum, Zinnia, Balsam, 
Petunia, Cleome, Coleus, Four-O’clock, 
Portulaca, Dahiia, Ricinus, and Salvia, 
may be planted as late as the first of 
June and will give a goodly show of 
blossoms in a few weeks’ time. These 
seeds like warmth, and later planting 
seems to have no bad effects. For 
these late plantings it is well to sow 
the seed in the garden where they are 
to grow and bloom. 


Foliage of the Crocus, Hyacinth, 
Tulip, and all other bulbs should never 
be cut while green, but allowed to re- 
main until dry and yellow before it is 
removed. A _ sixty-foot border of 
Daffodils, that had bloomed gloriously 
for two seasons, had the foliage cut 
as soon as the blooms wilted the fol- 
lowing season. This season not so 
much as a bud could be found its en- 
tire length, although there was an ex- 
cellent show of greenery. Could the 
cutting of the foliage produce this dis- 
astrous result? That is the logical 
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conclusion, as the border did not need 
re-setting. 


Anchusa italica Dropmore is one of 
the most effective plants in the garden, 
with its solid sheets of gorgeous blue 
flowers. When the central bloom spike 
is cut as soon as the flowers fade, 
other side spikes make their appear- 
ance, thus extending the blooming sea- 
son for several weeks. No one need 
hesitate at including this plant in the 
garden collection because of the fact 
that it exhausts itself at the end of 
two or three years by continuous 
blooming. It self-sows, and the young 
plants spring up the same season and, 
by Fall, are sturdy plants well able to 
stand the cold weather. Then with the 
coming of the first warm days of 
Spring, still other young plants come 
up from seed which has been dormant 
through the Winter. Once let this 
plant get established and it takes care 
of its succession. 





Propagation and Care 
of Rex Begonias 


When a person sees a lovely speci- 
men Begonia it is almost natural for 
that same person to want to possess 
one like it, and when they can be 
grown so easily there is no need to 
want in vain. A large cutting does 
not need to be taken; in fact the re- 
sults from a leaf are almost as rapid, 
and it is much surer of living. Be- 
sides, a person can spare a leaf when 
no cutting could be taken. 

My first Rex Begonia was grown 
from a leaf sent me by a friend in 
Colorado and it is now the admiration 
of every one who sees it. 

Place the leaf in a glass of rain 
water so that the water covers the 
heart of the leaf. The heart is where 
the stem joins the leaf and it must be 
watched so that the water never gets 
too low. Then set the glass in a north 
window and leave there until tiny, 
little leaves begin to grow from the 
top of the heart and rootlets from the 
base. In the Spring and early Sum- 
mer they will root much quicker than 
in the Fall. 

Take a three or four-inch pot, plac- 
ing a layer of stones in the bottom to 
insure proper drainage; then the dirt, 
which should be very fine, to be sure 
it doesn’t break the tiny rootlet. The 
dirt I select is soil taken from under 
old Maple trees where the leaves have 
always been allowed to lay, and then 
mixed with about one-fourth fine sand. 

When putting the dirt around the 
leaf be very careful not to break the 
tender rootlets. Water well and set 
in the shade for a few days, then it 
can be placed in an east window. Its 
only requirement will be to see that it 
never suffers from becoming too dry. 
Water when needed, but do not keep 
soaked or you will soon have sour soii, 
which isn’t good for any plant. Then 
soon you will have a plant that others 
will admire as well as yourself. 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Iowa) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





ROM the following it seems pos- 

sible that some troubles and ill- 

nesses are frequently more imag- 
inary than real. “As a man thinketh 
so is he.” Dr. Morton Prince of Bos- 
ton (Nervous and Mental Diseases) 
tells about a woman who always 
showed symptoms of hay fever if she 
saw a Rose in the room. For an ex- 
periment he showed her an artificial 
one and the usual results followed. 
He then showed her that it was not a 
real one and therefore had no pollen. 
He related she was never thereafter 
again troubled. Dr. Alfred M. Scho- 
field in his The Unconscious Mind, 
comments: “How many cases of hay 
fever have a somewhat similar origin 
in the unconscious mind!” One should 
not, however, become dogmatic upon 
this or any other subject. 


When admiring the varied hues and 
colors in our flower gardens it would 
increase the interest to go further and 
realize that each color is but a rate 
of vibration. 

“Colors are merely differences in wave 
lengths; the longest and slowest of the 
waves produce the sensation of red, the 
shortest and most rapid, violet. .. . Vibra- 
tion is a species of stimulation. Just 
as color is determined by retinal stimula- 
tion by different vibratory rates, a like 
varied physiologic response is elicited 
from the different structures of the body, 
which are like the keyboard of a piano 
and respond like bodies set in motion by 
tone vibrations.”—-ABRAMS 


It has been found that often the 
pulse quickens by some stirring music 
while it diminishes with quiet restful 
music. Also that looking at different 
colors causes different effects. Some 
of them stimulating and others caus- 
ing nervous reactions. 

Another writer has said: 

“Every human organ and each cell in 
the latter has a keyboard of its own, 
like that of a piano, only that it regis- 
ters and emits sensations instead of 
sounds. Every key contains the poten- 
tiality of good or bad, of producing har- 
mony or disharmony. .... The body is 
an Aeolian harp... . 

, err re Middle F of the piano.... 
‘may be considered the keynote of Na- 
ture.”—Pror. B. SILLIMAN in Principles 
of Physics. 

Other physicists have also claimed 
this same keynote of Nature. 

“The rumble of a great city, all the 
confused noises of Nature when softened 
by distance, are said to be on one pitch, 
the key F. Falling water, singing birds, 
sighing winds, ete...... * 


It is observed that all the Universe 
is rhythmic. 


Tyndall said “Even friction is 
rhythmic.” Flattely points out that. . 
“rhythm is associated with efficiency. 


The rhythmic method represents the best 
means of accomplishing a purpose, and 
may, in fact, be regarded as an evolu- 
tionary goal toward which all life pro- 


cesses are tending. .” Rhythm in Na- 
ture, Smithsonian Reports. 

Again: 

“The tendency of Nature to music is 
something wonderful. . A bullet flying 
through the air sings softly as a bird. 
The limbs and leaves of trees murmur 
as they sway in the breeze. . . All delight 
in the anthem of praise which Nature 
sings. ...” “A tired bee hums on E; 
while in pursuit of honey it hums con- 
tentedly on A.” 

McIndoo, Ph. D., Insect Physiolo- 
gist, Bureau of Entomology, Washing- 
ton, D. C., relates many interesting 
things about the senses of insects. 
He says we should cease to look with 
scorn upon them. That we should 
marvel at the things they have ac- 
complished, perhaps more than we 
have in comparison. He claims they 
had woman suffrage long before the 
dawn of our civilization, citing the de- 
fenseless and helpless males who de- 
generated into drones. The Bees and 
Ants both are among the most in- 
teresting and highly intelligent. Of 
Ants Huber speaks: 

“On the visit of an overseer Ant to 
the works where the laborers had begun 
the roof too soon, he examined it and 
had it taken down, the wall raised to the 
proper height, and a new ceiling con- 
structed with the fragments of the old 
one.” 


“We plant today a single tree, 
Or drop a single seed, 

And millions in the Years to Be 
Shall praise the simple deed. 
The thing we do outreaches far 
Beyond our farthest thought; 
The toilings of the present age 

With freest blessings fraught!” 


(SELECTED) 


In The Unconscious Mind, Aldred 
T. Schofield, M. D., says as follows: 

“Professor Schmidt boldly states that 
unconscious mind is in plants, conscious- 
ness in animals, and self-consciousness 
in man. Fechner, Schopenhauer, Ed. 
von Hartmann and many others also 
speak of the unconscious psychical activ- 
ity of plants.” 

More important than the purely 
aesthetic side of attracting our feath- 
ered friends to our gardens is the 
enormous amount of good they do in 
consuming destructive insects. Of 
Birds, Longfellow wrote: 


“They are the winged wardens of your farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe. 
And from your harvests keep a hundred harms.” 


According to government reports, it 
seems to be generally accepted that 
Birds are of greater value in protect- 
ing our growing foodstuffs, exceeding 
the harm some of them actually do. 
On examination of their stomach con- 
tents it has been found most of them 
devour more insects than foods im- 
portant to man. Further, that they 
prefer wild fruits such as Nature orig- 


inally provided for them 4 
the cultivated varieties, Boy 
wild fruits have been practically # 
stroyed in many parts of the County 
People should bear this in mind 

plant more wild berry-bearing shral 
Also that they would be less prone 

peck at juicy ripening fruits if . 
were supplied with and had free tay 
to water during the summer Months, 


“Birds of Paradise, which, at the 
meg season, come in flights from th 
southern isles to India; and the stre 
of the nutmeg so intoxicates them the 
they fall drunk to the earth.”—_T AVERN IER 





Dicentra Spectabilis 


[ICENTRA Spectabilis, comm 
known to us as Bleeding 
and to early botanists as Dielyty 
Spectabilis, belongs to the natural op. 
der of Fumariacea and to the Fumarig 
Family which is now popularly Called 
the Fumitory Family. The plant is 
a native of Siberia and the Norther 
Provinces of China. It was first dis. 
covered by Robert Fortune,* grow; 
in a garden in the north of China, | 
was introduced into England in 184 
from the island of Chusan, rapidly be. 
coming a general favorite. It is very 
probable the plant was brought tp 
America from England, but informs. 
tion as to the time and by whom is up. 
obtainable. 

It is one of the most delightful of 
all the early spring-blooming plants, 
bearing numerous rosy-pink, heart- 
shaped flowers on long drooping ra 
cemes. The beautiful, light-green 
foliage grows about two feet high. 
It is an excellent plant for the north 
side of the house, blooming there for 
a longer period than when planted in 
a sunny situation. The plant is a 
great favorite of the Chinese. 

Another desirable plant of the same 
family, but not so tall is Dicentra 
Formosa, called an_ everblooming 
Bleeding Heart. The flowers appear 
from April to October. While the 
flowers are smaller and the foliage 
more finely-cut than that of Dicentra 
Spectabilis, its long blooming season 
makes it a desirable addition to the 
garden. 

Still another member of the family, 
a comparative dwarf is Dicentra Ci 
cullaria, commonly known as Dutch 
man’s Breeches. This is a very early 
spring flower with delicately-divided 
leaves. The flowers are greenisi- 
white, tinged with rosy-pink; the 
plant growing to a height of about 
eight inches. 

When the three forms are growl, 
one may have Bleeding Hearts prat 
tically from early Spring until Oc 
tober. 

LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 





*Robert Fortune was at one time employed if 
the American Government to collect seeds, 
those of Tea plants, in the East. During his 


explorations in Northern China, he sent a great 
many valuable plants from there which have beet 
propagated, many finding a place in the 

of the flower lovers. 
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Observations on Blooming 
Date of Gladiolus Varieties* 



















BY ALFRED M. S. PRIDHAM 


Jor, the season of bloom and 

Tie height of the plant are three of 
the fundamental features which de- 
termine the value of any particular 
. ies of plant for garden planting. 
At the present time many reports are 
appearing in various publications giving 
ie date of flowering of Gladiolus vari- 
eties. A study of the season of bloom 
and the factors which modify it will 
therefore be of interest to Gladiolus 
growers. The following table presents 
some suggestive data which has been 
gathered mainly from the reports of test 


gardens. 


TABLE I 
BLOOMING DATE 
(The number of days from planting to flowering) 
Season 


Report Average—Days 
l 85.2 46-121 75 days 

eG S. "24 83 57-116 59 days 
iC. U. ’24 97.2 66-127 61 days 
C. U. 25 82.2 51-113 62 days 
C. U. '26 89.4 60-121 61 days 
* Based on data published in periodicals. 
+ Canadian Gladiolus Trial Grounds, Guelph, Can- 

ada, 1924. 


t Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

It will be noted that the season. may 
extend over a period of 75 days. The 
average season for a collection of fifty or 
more varieties will be 60 days. The nor- 
mal difference of one year with another 
does not appear to modify the length of 
the season of bloom though the actual 
date of blooming may vary from year to 
year. 

TABLE II 
THE EFFECT OF LOCALITY ON LENGTH 
OF THE FLOWERING SEASON 


Locality Average—Days Season 
C. G. S. (Guelph, Canada) 85.3 61-112 51 da. 
C. U. (Ithaca, N.Y.) 96.5 77-126 49 da. 


Table II shows a comparison of 100 va- 
rieties grown both at Guelph, Canada 
and at Cornell University during the 
season of 1924. There does not appear 
to be any significant difference in the 
length of the season though the varieties 
flowered earlier on the Canadian trial 
grounds. This earliness was consistent 
for 94% of the varieties involved. Thus 
while a comparison may be made on only 
one year’s data the results show a high 
degree of continuity so that the perform- 
ance of the individual variety is quite 
constant. 

The question now arises “How may the 
blooming season of any given variety be 
modified?” A study of samples of 9 
corms of 40 varieties has given the fol- 
lowing data upon the influence of the 
size of the corm on the date of blooming. 

TABLE III 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE SIZE OF THE CORM 

Size of Corm 


Large Medium Small 
Average number days to 
blooming eA 80.1 88.0 
Variability of average 6.3 0.7 4.6 
aximum earliness of large 
over small corms 9.4 21.2 
aximum earliness of medium 
over small corms 13.2 
nhimum earliness large 
aoe medium and small 4.6 0.6 
nimum earliness medium 
_over small 2.8 


*Reported from experiments conducted at Cornell 
University and from data as otherwise stated. 


The influence of the size of the corm 
is shown to be quite appreciable, amount- 
ing to 1/3 the length of the season. 
Large corms are sometimes earliest but 
are least constant in their performance. 
Medium sized corms are always earlier 
than small corms and may be earlier by 
as much as 4.6 days than large sized 
corms. They are also the most constant 
in their performance. 

In another test the cormels were sep- 
arated into sizes differing by 1/8” dia- 
meter and the corms into sizes differing 
by 1/4” diameter. Cormels over 1/4” 
diameter blossomed and the corms gained 
in earliness 6 days for each increase of 
1/4” diameter. The season of bloom was 
modified 125-87 or 38 days by planting 
different sizes of corms. 

A practice frequently recommended to 
secure an extended season of bloom is 
to plant the corms at intervals of a 
week to ten days. Such a series of plant- 
ings showed that for the delay of a week 
in planting there was a subsequent delay 
of 3 days on the average in the blooming 
of the plant. The practice offers several 
difficulties. Special storage is necessary 
to keep the corms in proper condition for 
very late planting. When a quantity of 
corms are to be so handled, the practice 
involves considerable extra work and for 
apparently very little gain as four such 
plantings will introduce a variation of 
only 12 days in the subsequent flowering. 

The depth at which the corms are 
planted is also an important considera- 
tion. The following results were obtained 
from plantings at 3”, 5” and 8” ona 
gravelly clay loam. 


TABLE IV 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE DEPTH OF PLANTING ON THE 
DATE OF FLOWERING AND ON THE QUANTITY 
OF FLOWERING SPIKES PRODUCED 


Depth Average—Days Quantity of Spikes 
3 92 150% 
5” 95 100% 
8” 97 30% 


Only the earlier varieties blossomed of 
those planted at 8” deep so that the ac- 
tual effect was greater than is shown by 
these data. Attention should be drawn 
to the fact that not only do shallow 
plantings flower earlier but they produce 
five times as many spikes and incidentally 
stand up better under field conditions. 


The foregoing data express fairly 
closely our experience during the past 
three seasons. The data on the influence 
of the size of the corm, the date of plant- 
ing, and the depth are, however, the re- 
sults of only one series of tests. It ap- 
pears that the normal length of the 
blooming season is 60 days and that the 
easiest, and possibly the best way to se- 
cure a succession of bloom, is to plant 
corms of various sizes at one time though 
plantings at intervals will also help. 


Since the greatest variation in date of 
bloom lies between varieties, it is de- 
sirable to classify our varieties accord- 
ing to their date of flowering. To do this 
a sample population of 300 varieties was 
used and separated into, (I), 5 classes 
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of 14 days each; and (II), into 10 classes 

of 7 days each. Table V gives the re- 

sults in terms of per cent of the total 

population (300). 

TABLE V 

CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO BLOOMING DATE 
I 


Class Actual % Approx. % 
I (under 74) 13.69 15 
II 74-88 45.51 45 
all 88-102 31.85 30 
IV 102-116 6.82 7 
Vv 116-130 2.39 3 
II 
I (under 67) 1.5 2 
II 67-74 10.9 10 
III 74-81 20.8 20 
IV 81-88 23.6 25 
Vv 88-95 20.6 20 
VI 95-102 14.8 15 
VII = 102-109 5.2 5 
VIIL 109-116 2.3 2 
IX 116-123 1.5 1.5 
x 123-120 0.02 0.5 


While .there are approximately 1500 
varieties of Gladioli offered for sale by 
catalogue, only about 500 of this number 
are to be found in our shows or in our 
gardens. Thus for general purposes we 
might separate these varieties into five 
classes as follows: 


Class 1 Early 60-74 days — 75 var. 
“* 2 Early midseason 74-88 ° i = 
3 Midseason 88-102 “ 150 
** 4 Late 102-116 “ « = 
“« 5 Extra late 116-130 “ » 1s * 


If a more detailed classification be 
needed for some special purposes ten 
classes may be used as indicated in Table 
V—II. Thus if a variety is reported to 
flower in 88 days (average) it belongs in 
the early midseason group; if it should 
be reported to flower in 65 days it is 
classed as early. In this way the per- 
formance of any variety may be easily 
compared with the performance of Gladi- 
oli in general. 





Will the Gladiolus 
Become Acclimated? 


THs may read like an advertise- 
ment for northern-grown bulbs, but 
its only intention is to show how read- 
ily the Gladiolus adapts itself to our 
climatic conditions. This is Northern 
Wisconsin where killing frosts black- 
ened everything in the garden, (in 
1926) but Peds and Onions, the last 
days of June and again early in Sep- 
tember. It’s not always that bad, but 
it has happened three times during the 
last ten years. 

My Gladiolus garden last year con- 
sistefi of four rows :— 

The first, Le Marechal Foch (THE 
FLOWER GROWER assortment) ; second, 
varieties bought from northern Min- 
nesota, but of Kunderd varieties; 
third, mixed early and late varieties 
bought from Indiana; and the fourth 
row were mixed that I had grown for 
three or four years. 

The tops were about eight to ten 
inches high the middle of June when 
we got a frost. The first two rows 
showed no effect whatsoever; but the 
third row, with the exception of three 
out of fifty, simply keeled over, and 
about five out of my two hundred of 
the fourth row did the same, while the 
rest were unhurt. This gave the 
southern-grown bulbs about a two 
weeks’ setback; they grew up again, 
but where the tops had been frozen off, 
they looked as if they had been mowed 
off at that height. 
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The first fall frost was light and did 
but little harm to any except the fatal 
third row, which it cooked. A little 
later a hard frost came and there were 
several flower spikes of the fourth row 
that survived and blossomed. 

In spite of the hard luck, the third 
row made excellent bulbs which I be- 
lieve in a short time will become ac- 
climated as did the others of southern 
origin. 

OTIs E. MOUNTAIN, (Wis.) 





Growing the Gladi- 
olus Commercially 


I have read the different articles on 
the plantings, etc., of Gladiolus in the 
April issue, and while some.of them 
coincide in part with my own ideas, I 
think I could make a few suggestions 
which would save a lot of work for 
those who plant in quantity. 

On page 191, Mr. Ward speaks of 
planting the large sizes only two or 
three inches deep, and I quite agree 
with him. My soil is quite heavy. I 
generally cover all sizes of bulbs about 
two inches and bulblets one inch. I 
used to plant deeper but got over that, 
as I get just as good results with the 
shallower planting and less labor at 
digging time. For fertilizer we use 
a complete potato manure (about 
4-6-10) and use more than Mr. 
Ward,— 10 qts. to 180 ft. of furrow. 

As for trays, we use boxes 15” x 
24” x 4”, inside, and set them cross- 
ways in storage so that leaves both 
ends of each box open for air. 

We believe in giving the bulbs a 
good sun-drying at digging time and 
obtain much more attractive bulbs in 
that way and less rotting and sprout- 
ing in storage. 


Now for the other article on the 
same page. I like to plow in the 
Spring about eight inches deep and if 
the soil is in good condition, no har- 
rowing is necessary; otherwise the 
spring tooth is the proper tool to use 
next, the disc doesn’t go deep enough. 
Then use the one-horse plow to fur- 
row out, starting at one side of the 
garden and doing the whole piece. 
Just leave enough room between fur- 
rows so the cultivator will go through 
when fairly well closed up. Spread the 
fertilizer in the furrows and run the 
hand cultivator through them both 
ways to mix it in and then plant the 
bulbs or bulblets and cover the proper 
amount. Cultivate before and after 
they come up as often as necessary— 
it pays. This plan is practical for 
large plantings and quite easy of ac- 
complishment. 

ARTHUR V. BARNARD, ( Mass.) 





Don’t overlook the Wayside Ramb- 
lings Department and the Queries & 
Answers Department for additional 
Gladiolus notes. And don’t forget that 
THE FLOWER GROWER has given to the 
world more practical facts and infor- 
mation on the Gladiolus than all the 
other sources put together. Make com- 
parison to your own satisfaction. 
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Gladioli in Western Canada 











BY H. SCHMIDT, (Sask.) 


E. ARE 600 miles north of the 
V V Niagara peninsula and Buffalo, 
N. Y., and about 450 north and 
400 west of St. Paul, Minn. They 
grow flowers 200 miles farther north, 
and then, of course, in the Peace River 
valley, which is still farther north. 
The people are only beginning to re- 
alize what can be done here in a hor- 
ticultural way. Last Fall I exhibited 
six varieties of fine Apples grown at 
the Experimental Station at Morden, 
Man., together with five good seedling 
Apples. It will be but a few years 
until we have all kinds of hardy Fruits 
in this cold northern country which 
thirty years ago was looked upon as 
waste land by many, and which has 
become famous through the produc- 
tion of the finest Wheat in ever in- 
creasing quantity. 


The Season: Spring, in 1925, was 
somewhat slow. It did not want to 
get as warm in May as we desired for 
quick sprouting and growth of our 
Gladioli. There was plenty of mois- 
ture till about June 20th. Then came 
a dry spell lasting nearly six weeks. 
Twice in July, there was exceedingly 
hot weather with hot winds that 
scorched the Gladiolus spikes that had 
appeared. Only the fact that the 
Glads were planted very deep, and con- 
tinuous watering, saved them. The ex- 
treme weather retarded their growth 
somewhat so that they bloomed about 
two weeks late. After that there was 
fine weather till October, when sud- 
denly we had a snap of real Winter 
for about four weeks. There was 
plenty of snow, and around the 20th, 
ten below zero. Extraordinary! Just 
as I began to dig my 10,000 Gladiolus, 
snow came and more snow. But, I kept 
at it, realizing that it was “Now or 
Never”! Some were dug in mud, 
others in snow; but I got all. There 
were many Potatoes frozen in the 
ground. (Not mine!) 

The Glads: The first Gladiolus were 
planted on May 2nd, and the last on 
the 14th (except two small lots which 
arrived late). The soil here is a sandy 
loam,—rather sandy. I intended to 
plant about four inches deep, but in 
making the trenches, I got them 
deeper somehow. At digging time I 
noticed that most of them were six 
inches deep. In itself that is not too 
deep for a Gladiolus; but with us it 
surely is. The result was that they 
came rather slow. May was cool, the 
frost was not out of the ground till 
June first. It freezes six and seven 
feet deep here, and still deeper when 
there is little snow. As a result, the 
ground is cold, at least below the sur- 
face, and with little warm weather it 
stays cold. The Gladiolus likes it 
warm. So they came only after a 
month. Still, in 1925, as indicated, it 
was a blessing in disguise. They 
would have dried up during the 


drought but for the dee : 
water was not too plentifae ab a 
ally, however, such deep Planting :. 
not advisable here, because fing is 
short season. We want them 4 te 
a quick start. Deep Planting a 
growth in the beginning and } 
comes late. We must adapt our 
ing method to the short seagop, ' 
varieties are somewhat risky. FR 
the amateur, the early and midseason 
varieties only are suitable. 

I will give some of : 
dates: j ™ blooming 


VARIETY PLANTED BLOOMED ime 


Prince of Wales M 2 
Maiden’s Blush - 5 A fe 


Crimson Glow 2 bs 10 
Altair 5 s a 
Karl Volkert (Pfitzer) 7 14 iM 
Mrs. F. C. Peters ~ 16 " 
Heinrich Kantzleiter (P) “ 5 “47 MM 
Alice Tiplady 2 19 lu 
Kunderdi Glory 7 21 10 
Veilchenblau 12 a - 
Rubini No. 6 5 7 
Mary Pickford 6 27 be 
~ “s3 Konynenburg 1 

( 12 
Lene Graetz 12 a a 
Camillo Schneider (P) 7 ae 
Mrs. Dr. Norton 6 $1 > 
Groszfurstin Elizabeth n 

(P) t %* fe 
Jacoba van Beiren 14 Sept. 1 ll 
Apfelblute 7 ~ 1 
Orange Queen 12 as 1 
Orange Glory 2 ose 14 
Dorchen Stille (P) 7 5 11 
Trudel Grotz (P) 12 6 mM 
Scarlet Wonder (Cowee) 

No. 5 5 
Elora No. 5 6 * > 
Byron L. Smith No. 4 5 lly 
Joe Coleman 5 1 lig 
Evelyn Kirtland No. 5 = 6 17 
Marshal Foch (K) No.5 “ 6 “ Q1 yy 
Le Marechal Foch ‘i 2 Aug. 24 1 
Imperator No. 4 5 Sept. 19 rhyt 
Rose Glory No. 5 6 “ 0 
Rose Ash No. 5 6 12 wy 
E. J. Shaylor No. 3 6 14 181 
Golden Measure No. 5 6 5 122 
Gold No. 3 22 7 1% 
Dr. Bennett No. 3 “. & “ 2 121 
Sheila “< 22 +a 14 
Mrs. Francis King No.2 “ 2 ae 121 


It will be seen that all were about 
three weeks or more late. The reason 
has been stated. Purple Perfectio 
planted May 12th did not bloom 
neither did Mr. W. H. Phipps. Th 
latter was in a small lot of bulbs pur 
chased from a wealthy amateur it 
Pennsylvania. They had been plantel 
alone, because they were my ariste 
crats. There were about ten varietie 
in all. They were planted on the 22nd 
of May. Only Gold, Sheila and Dr 
Bennett bloomed. They behaved pe 
culiarly from the beginning. Growl 
was very slow and poor, and the 
formed only small bulbs. I have a 
rived .at the conclusion, that either 
they had not matured properly wha 
dug, or they were not cured right 
or lost their strength in too wam 
winter quarters. At any rate, the 
were a huge disappointment. 

In connection with our Horticultunl 
Society, I had some bulbs in a demot 
stration plot under the Canadian Hor 
ticultural Council. There were fivt 
Fischer varieties: Mrs. W. E. Clath 
Mrs. F. C. Peters, Ethelyn, Elsie, am 
Miss T. Rose. They arrived very lal 
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ing in shallow water for a 

few Lae to hasten growth they were 
Janted on June first. They suffered 

tly from the drought in July. I 

ive their plooming dates in order as 

pove: Sept. Tth, Sept. 25th, Sept. 2nd. 

Miss T. Rose did not bloom. Six No. 1 
pulbs of each were planted; they in- 
creased to ten and eleven with some 


pulblets. 

In conclusion, allow me to plead for 
the names of originators of European 
varieties in our Gladiolus price lists. 
Many of the best are simply listed as 
“Holland” varieties from the country 
where the grower imported his stock. 
Our own originators would be rather 

ved if their varieties were merely 
listed as American, and justly so. 
Treat the other fellow the same. No 
matter whether he be a Frenchman, 
Hollander or German, give his name. 
Try to find out, if you do not know it. 
We still find Orange Queen now and 
then listed as a “Holland” variety. 
Surely, a man like Pfitzer who has 
originated many of the finest varieties 
deserves to be mentioned. Even in 
the list of one of the best known Glad- 
men in the United States, I find Mrs. 
von Konynenburg and Purest White 
(purest of all, Reinste von Allen) 
listed as “Holland” varieties, whereas 
both are Pfitzer varieties. Whether 
there are men on this side of the great 
pond or on the other, let us bestow the 
credit where it belongs. It does not 
matter what a man’s nationality is. 
Real flower lovers, like men who are 
well-educated, are broad-minded in the 
best sense of the word. 





Separating Gladiolus 
Bulblets from Stones 


The following is the way. I clean my 
bulblets: 

I place the bulblets in a tray, the 
bottom of which is ordinary screen 
door wire, and with garden hose wash 
out all dirt. The bulblets are then put 
in a small tub and covered with water. 
Using a stick, or my hand, I stir them 
thoroughly so that the stones or peb- 
bles will go to the bottom. Then I tip 
one edge of the tub so that the water 
will run out into the tray in a fair- 
size stream. The bulblets being lighter 
than the pebbles, will come out with 
the water. Pour slowly so that when 
stones start out you can stop them. 
ag operation until all bulblets are 
out. 

Several busheis of bulblets can be 
thoroughly cleaned in a day this way 
if a little care is taken. 


Of course, there will be a certain 
amount of hulls and other light sub- 
stance in the bulblets but this can be 
removed after they are dry by letting 
the wind blow it out. 


I clean all my bulblets regardless 
whether they are for sale or not, as in 
this way I am sure as to the thickness 
of planting. 


WILLIAM R. TRENT, (Ky.) 
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Small Peony Divisions 


for Southern Planting 
BY SAM L. GRAHAM, (Ga.) 


WO years ago you were kind 
enough to publish in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, a short article I pre- 
pared, giving my experience with 
small Peony divisions for southern 
planting. I promised, after two years’ 
further trial, to let you hear from me 
again. 

Since my former article, I have 
planted probably one hundred addi- 
tional roots, among which are some 
of the highest rated varieties such as 
Kelway Glorious, Le Cygne, Walter 
Faxon, Solange, La France, Jeannot, 
Martha Bulloch, Mary W. Shaylor, and 
others. After observing their be- 
havior, I wish to reaffirm my belief 
that for southern planting the small 
divisions are the equal if not superior 
to the large divisions. My belief, 
from observation, is that the root sys- 
tem has more to do with their growth 
than the number of eyes. I have never 
yet lost a single plant from the small 
divisions, some of which are now six 
years of age. My plants are strong, 
healthy, and the foliage the best of 
color. 

I think the reason so few Peonies 
are grown in the South is due to the 
adverse reports northern growers send 
out regarding their inadaptability for 
southern climates. I have in my gar- 
den some plants that have behaved 
splendidly and given excellent, blooms, 
which in some catalogues carry the 
note “not adaptable for the South.” 

Deep planting is especially to be 
avoided. I never have the crown or 
eyes over 114 to 2 inches under the 
soil and would plant shallower rather 
than beyond that depth. The beds 
are prepared as suggested in the vari- 
ous catalogues, by using a liberal 
amount of well-rotted stable manure 
thoroughly incorporated in the soil to 
a depth of 1% to 2 feet. Above all 
else, have good drainage—never plant 
in a low boggy soil or where the water 
remains after a rain. 

In planting, prepare a hole in the 
bed, work fresh soil around the roots 
and over the crown, pressing firmly, 
never allowing any of the manure to 
touch either the roots or the eyes. 
Water thoroughly after planting espe- 
cially if the ground be dry at the time. 


In the Spring, you will be rewarded 
with strong healthy plants; the ma- 
jority of which will bloom the first 
season. While the first year’s blooms 
are not always typical and the flowers 
more or less small, you get some idea 
what to expect in the years to follow. 
I never mulch my plants during the 
Summer, but always see that they do 





not suffer from lack of moisture; how- 
ever, I believe a good mulch would 
help, provided water is not accessible. 


In the Fall, I mulch with a liberal 
quantity of well-rotted stable manure, 
avoiding the crown of the plant, and 
in early Spring thoroughly spade 
under. When the eyes first appear, I 
give a slight dressing of bone meal 
and hardwood ashes. Then, all to do 
is to await results. I always plant in 
the Fall from September to November, 
there being no difference in results 
provided it be done before the ground 
freezes, which rarely ever occurs: with 
us before January. 


During the budding season, we have 
our full quota of Ants, which in many 
cases, almost entirely cover the buds. 
If they have ever interfered with the 
bloom or plant, I have been unable to 
discover it. 

I have digressed quite a little from 
the intent of this article. However, 
what I have related may be of some 
assistance to those in the South who 
might wish to add the Peony to their 
gardens, but who have been afraid to 
do so on account of the many adverse 
reports of its suitability for our 
climate. 

Returning to the question of small 
divisions, I might add that after ob- 
serving my plants over a period of six 
years, I am more than ever convinced 
of their superiority over the older 
roots for southern planting. Above 
all else, be sure you secure your foots 
from reliable growers, regardless of 
price. They are healthier, and you 
run far less risk of getting varieties 
untrue to name. The cost of small 
divisions are practically half the price 
of the larger roots, which enables one 
to secure the finer and higher-priced 
varieties which otherwise might be 
denied. 

Now, in case I wish any certain 
variety, provided the price is not pro- 
hibitive, I pay little attention to the 
catalogue’s comment on its adaptabil- 
ity to the South, but purchase it, feel- 
ing assured that if properly planted 
and attended to, it will live and give a 
good account of itself. 





Not many publications continue the 
quantity and quality of the reading 
matter during the summer season as 
does THE FLOWER GROWER. Compare 
this issue with the same month of 
other publications and see what you 
find. I am perhaps a bit undignified 
and perhaps a little sarcastic in sug- 
gesting these comparisons;—but why 
shouldn’t I?—(EpIToR) 
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The High-Bush Cranberry 


BY FANNIE M. HEATH, (N. Dak.) 


T LAST this good shrub is coming 
into its own, and the mystery 
that has surrounded it has been 

cleared away. The puzzling question 
of why some High-Bush Cranberries 
were very good for the making of 
jams and jellies and others were not, 
was found to be owing to whether we 
had the American or the European va- 
riety. Just why these shrubs -which 
are identical in every other respect 
should be, oh! so bitter on the Euro- 
pean side of the Atlantic, and only 
slightly so on the American side is a 
puzzle that I am going to leave for 
the scientists to solve. But to prove 
the certainty or accuracy of this as- 
sertion one has only to taste the two 
fruits to be instantly convinced. Since 
earliest childhood I have known the 
American variety of this fruit and my 
parents and their parents before them 
made delicious jams and jellies from 
them, and for years we have been rais- 
ing and selling the berries here in our 
local market, so it was very hard for 
me to believe that they were unfit for 
use. 


To Dr. George Darrow, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., I believe belongs the credit 
of discovering the exact cause. An- 
other surprising fact is that most of 
these bushes that have been sent out 
by our American nurserymen were the 
European variety and thus they have 
been scattered to all parts of our 
country where nursery stock is grown, 
and even though one may have dug 
their plants from the wild, they may 
still have the European variety for 
Birds carry the seeds a considerable 
distance and wild bushes spring up 
and flourish and produce their kind. 


Yet the American is native to a 
large part of our country and is found 


wild in most of the states along our 
northern border from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic; and its 
fruits have long been in use as a sub- 
stitute for the Swamp Cranberry 
(Vaccinium macrocarpon) though the 
latter is a dwarf little plant growing 
only a few inches high. The fruit 
is superior in every way to that of the 
High-Bush Cranberry for some do not 
like the flavor or odor of the latter. 
I have found that by using the fruit 
before it starts to get soft that it will 
jell much more quickly; make more 
and better jelly; and be comparatively 
free from the strong Viburnum odor 
that some object to. 

The berries may be used at varying 
stages of ripeness and each stage will 
give its own particular shade and 
flavor of jelly. Or the juice may be 
used in combination with other fruit 
juices and give excellent results. 
When used half and half with Rhu- 
barb juice (which will not jell alone) 
a clear firm jelly of delicious fiavor 
will be the result. 

The berries are about the size of 
red Currants and run from five (5) to 
sixty (60) in a cluster. 


F ONE wishes the bushes for orna- 
mental purposes only, then it is im- 
material which variety one gets for 
both are exactly alike in appearance 
and it is impossible to tell one from the 
other except by the taste of the fruit. 


If I could have but one shrub I 
would chose the American High-Bush 
Cranberry as it possesses more points 
of merit than any other shrub with 
which I am acquainted. In congenial 
quarters it will grow into immense 
clumps eight or ten feet high and as 
many across; or it may be kept pruned 








Viburnum americanum or High-bush Cranberry laden with berries. Try 
to imagine the bright, green leaves and red berries and you will have but a 
faint idea of how really beautiful one of these bushes really are. 


into a regular little tree op low rieag 
as it seems not to mind oon 
the least. Its light gray hark wa 
it a clean, neat-looking shrub jp 
ter. It is very handsome in |ate 
or early June when robed in its May 


.of snowy whiteness. Each little ty: 


is tipped with a flat cyme 9 
tiny white blossoms edged vied - 
of large sterile ones that are » - 
like a Snowball blossom. The cen 
blossoms are much like the Corman 
Dogwood blossoms, only the Comm 
have four points and the Cranbe 
five to each tiny flower. The berate 
are rather pretty in all stages of de 
velopment as they turn from a rath 
light green to many shades of rd 
and scarlet; and lastly a rich, glowi 
ruby-red. " 
If allowed to do so, the berries Will 
remain on the bushes throughout moy 
of the Winter thus adding a yey 
pleasing touch of color to the winte 
landscape. Ours are never permitted 
to do this for they are either mag 
into jelly or eaten by the Birds befor 
Winter arrives. 


They will grow in most any reagop. 
able soil or location, but to do their 
best should have an abundance of 
water especially in the early part of 
Summer; and are ideal for planting 
in that low, wet corner that has heey 
such an irritation. I would advise gj 
to plant our own Viburnum ameri- 
canum for they are in every way the 
equal of the European variety, be 
sides having the added value of the 
edible fruit; and even though one dog 
not care personally for the berries for 
culinary purposes, the very fact that 
they may be used, adds greatly to the 
value of any planting. Our own little 
patch of one-thirteenth of an acre, 
yields us an average of about twenty- 
five dollars clear profit yearly from the 
sale of the berries alone. This would 
mean an average of three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per acre. 


Our patch receives almost no atten 
tion other than the picking of the 
berries, as the ground is so shaded by 
the bushes that very few weeds can 
grow beneath them. The bushes are 
much improved by having the old 
bushes cut out occasionally. Where 
this is done, new, vigorous, bushes 
very quickly take their place. These 
will give much larger fruit clusters, 
and will be very much less tedious t 
pick. The berries are also larger and 
better. 

The foliage colors beautifully in the 
Fall, thus making it an all-year, de 
sirable shrub. 





“American Bulbs Under Glass” 


A United States Department of 
Agriculture bulletin under the above 
title, dated December 1926, is to hand, 
22 pages and cover, well illustrated 
Copies of this bulletin may be had by 
sending 15c to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington, D. C. 
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was about half-grown when my 
western friend brought him to 
Because Brewer Blackbirds are 
m seen in this part of the state 
he soon became a great curiosity to 
veryone who cared at all for Birds, 
on when that novelty had worn off, 
roar had learned enough new tricks 


To my pet Brewer Blackbird, 


seldo 


Tony,—My Pet Blackbird 


BY LENA C. AHLERS, (iIIl.) 





cordial to nearly every Bird, but one 
Summer when a pair of Bluebirds 
built their nest in the Wistaria clam- 
bering over the side porch, Tony was 
incited. Perhaps he thought I admired 
them too much or preferred hearing 
their sprightly joyous song to his 
rough, noisy chatter, but he just would 
not let them alone. After quarreling 





———————————————— 

















Tony, my pet Blackbird 
(Male Brewer Blackbird) 


and antics to keep anyone interested. 


There wasn’t a thing that a Bird 
ever learned to do, except talk, that 
Tony did not do, or try to do. Nothing 
seemed to give Tony more joy or ex- 
cite him more than music of any kind. 
or even a tinkling sound. My grandma 
had a little silver call bell, which she 
used often to ring when she wished 
for something, and which was a great 
attraction to Tony. He liked to give 
it a tap with his strong little beak, 
and then step backward a bit and cock 
his head and listen and then look 
vainly at the reflection of his glossy 
purplish head. Whenever Tony heard 
music of any kind he tried his very 
best to join in, and over and over 
again he tried to mock any Bird he 
heard singing. 

Even when Tony came to me he was 
so tame that we let him go anywhere, 
and he made friends with everything 
and everyone, even with Catawampus, 
our old mother Cat, and after scolding 
her a time or two she never made the 
slightest attempt to catch the Bird. 
One Summer Tony got very friendly 
with a pair of happy little Wrens who 
built their nest on the porch. After 
they left in the Autumn, Tony was 
sad and morbid for a time, until one 
day a friendly Chickadee came to talk 
things over with him. Tony was 


a time the Bluebirds decided to vacate 
their partly built nest and found an- 
other site in the grapevines of the 
garden, where Tony did not care to go. 





My Meadow Larks 


AM greatly interested in “Our 

Birds,” and wish to add a little in- 
cident which helps to prove that the 
Birds soon learn to trust us if we 
treat them kindly. 

One Spring, while preparing ground 
for crops, I came upon the nest of a 
Meadow Lark. She showed much 
anxiety as I turned the team at the 
end of the furrows and fluttered away 
from the nest. After having worked in 
that part of the field for several days, 
she sat calmly upon the eggs and 
would not leave the nest even if I sat 
down near enough to have put my 
hand upon her. 


In due course of time, there were 
six Birdlings hatched. I went to the 
nest frequently. One morning, as I 
was hitching the team to the culti- 
vator, the Mother Bird fluttered about 
my feet making a pitiful cry and I 
thought, “She has the young Birds 
near,” but as I moved away toward 
the nest she flew at once in that di- 
rection and hovered above it. I found 
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on reaching her that a large Black- 
snake was swallowing one of the 
young ones. I killed the Snake but 
the young Bird died in a short time. 

During that entire day the Mother 
Bird, as she came home with food for 
her nestlings, would fly just above me 
and give me her thankful call. 

I like to believe that the Meadow 
Larks that nest in this belt of grass 
are the descendants of that Mother 
Bird. 

Whether this is just sentimentalism 
on my part or not, I do know that each 
pair of Meadow Larks that makes 
their home in my fields pays well for 
the space it occupies, and has my 
protection. 

C. H. Gove, (Mo.) 





Cheerful Chirping Sparrows 


‘THE MOST loyal of my Bird friends 
are my motley band of Sparrows, 
leading a “cheerful life devoid of 
care,” and as Longfellow tells us: 


“They chirp as if they still are proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should men- 
tioned be.” 


There are several varieties,—the 
Harbinger of Spring, the Song Spar- 
row, the Chipping Sparrow, the Lin- 
coln Sparrow, and the much maligned, 
(but unjustly, I think,) the English 
Sparrow. 


Until 1925, over one hundred Birds 
answered the call to meals,—tran- 
sients, winter boarders and the inti- 
mate friends who live here all the 
year. They give so much pleasure, for 
they are so friendly and cheery. The 
harder it rains the louder they sing. 
Their ways are just as human as 
yours and mine and just as you would 
try to woo and flatter, so do they. 


Reading a very interesting book, 
“The Human Traits of Animals,” I 
have noted as did the author, how the 
Sparrows danced and played. 

There is an iron ring around the 
post of their feeding station, and they 
love to run around the edge and play 
leapfrog. 

They know the call “Come little 
Birds.” At feeding time or when they 
are resting, if I call “Come little 
Birds” they fly from every direction 
to the station. I have tested them so 
often that I feel sure they understand. 

When danger threatens they call and 
call, and when I have dispelled the 
danger they break forth into a paeon 
of song. 

Once, hearing cries of alarm, I went 
to see what the trouble was but could 
see nothing. As they kept up their 
cries I went out several times. At last 
I looked up on the Rose trellis and saw 
a snake devouring the fledglings. No 
wonder that there was such conster- 
nation. 


Three Winters ago, among the flock, 
I noticed a Sparrow with only one leg. 
“Little Limpy,” I called him, and took 
special pains to see that he received 
his share of food. When Spring came 
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he persuaded a little dame to bestow 
her affection upon a little cripple, and 
he set up housekeeping, very wisely, 
just above the feeding station. ‘Thou 
hast not far to seek thy daily bread,” 
I quothed. Brave little Limpy; he 
sang and worked as hard as any stal- 
wart Bird. When his family was ready 
to leave the nest, one Birdie fell to the 
ground. I saw the mishap and picked 
it up. It was injured so I put it ina 
small basket. In the morning as it 
seemed better, I put the basket on a 
table near the station. Limpy and the 
mother came to feed it. I left it there 
and all day they brought it food. At 
night I took the basket indoors and set 
it out in the morning. During the 
fourth night it died and the next 
morning the parents came to the table 
with food and called in vain. I was 
sorry and hope they did not blame 
me. 


Last Spring I do not know whether 
he nested here or not. He was the 
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first to come this Fall and enjoys regu- 
lar meals, I am happy to say. 

Two Springs ago, a Sparrow built 
a nest just above the basement door 
but after two eggs were laid some- 
thing disturbed the domestic arrange- 
ments and the nest was abandoned. 
That Fall as the nights grew cold, I 
noticed in the place where the nest had 
been, a Sparrow asleep under an elm 
leaf that had blown on the Rose twigs. 
Against the white house, that little 
Bird, asleep in the shadow of a leaf, 
reminded me of the exquisite little 
poem that has kept bright, the memory 
of Tadanori, a warior of Japan, close 
on to eight centuries; 

“Twilight upon my path 
And for mine inn tonight 
The shadow of a tree 
And for mine host,—a flower.” 


I added more leaves to the shelter 
and each night the Bird .flew into his 
leafy bower and was cosy and warm. 


JULIETTE MouRON Hoop, (Calif.) 





Woodland Bird Rambles 


BY DR. S. S. DICKEY, (Penna.) 


ous one, especially to the tired 

business man toiling from day to 
day in his round of duties. As a 
counterpoise I have made it a prac- 
tice, during odd hours and holidays, 
to hie away to the fields and forests, 
there to glean those restful impres- 
sions that emanate from wild Nature. 


oF om age is an unusually strenu- 


Early in youth it was my good for- 
tune to be allowed to accompany a 
neighbor in his little journeys to field 
and wood, and through his kind in- 
struction I was deeply engrossed in 
the grandeur and beauty of wild life. 
The sweet songs of the Birds, the 
cheery faces of the Flowers, and the 
graceful foliage of the Trees ;—all im- 
pressed themselves upon my boyish 
fancy and made me a worshipper of 
the free, open world. 

And so, as years rolled by, it became 
my chief delight and pastime to ram- 
ble over the by-paths with eye ever 
alert to the wonders around me. The 
varied forms of life, from the huge 
Oaks that towered a hundred feet, to 
the tiny wriggling forms in the road- 
side ditches, were subjects suited to 
my game of Nature. But I found in 
the Bird world perhaps, my chief in- 
spiration and comfort. 


Sometimes in my rambles with my 
ardent companion, I would saunter 
along a narrow roadway which wound 
in ever-increasing curves up the valley 
of a creek. Mixed Woods of Oaks, 
Ashes, Hickories, Maples, and occa- 
sional Basswood trees, grew compactly 
on the steep bluff above our road. 
Amid this verdant woodland rang the 
voices of many sylvan songsters. Per- 
chance as we entered the brush by the 


streamside, a Cardinal would ring out 
his sweet notes from the topmost 
branches of a black Willow which 
stood on the muddy stream banks. Or 
the bell-like notes of the Wood Thrush 
would resound from the remote soli- 
tude of black Maples. 


Early one May morning as we clam- 
bered over the rugged bank at the base 
of a group of Sugar Maple trees which 
grew in the heart of this woodland, a 
low buzz of wings whirred near us, 
and we barely caught a glimpse of 
that tiny jewel of Birddom, the Ruby- 
throated Humming Bird, as it van- 
ished amid the foliage above us. But 
we hoped for a further sight of this 
dainty feathered creature, so we sat 
patiently waiting under the sheltering 
branches of a low Redbud shrub. 


We had not long to wait,—a rapid 
series of faint squeaking calls were 
followed by the arrival of the male 
Hummer. Pendulum-like, he dashed 
to and fro amid the Maple branches. 
Then of a sudden he alighted on a dead 
twig and sat preening his glistening 
plumage. While we gazed at him in 
admiration, his mate swerved under 
the tree and passed without hesitation 
to a long slender branch. She dropped 
into a small round knot, or knot it ap- 
peared to be, but a closer inspection 
revealed to us that it was the home of 
this pair of diminutive Birds. 


My friend had brought with him a 
coil of window cord, and this we man- 
aged to toss over the nesting branch. 
Then we clambered into a nearby tree 
and pulled the little home close enough 
to see its dainty texture as well as the 
two tiny white eggs which rested amid 
the lining of soft vegetable fibres. 










By the middle of June wew x “id 








again to see how the H a 
progressing with their hoa life. 
dainty mother sat cozily in her» 
twisted her head around, and ear 
us, half inquisitively, half Pager 
As we came within close rap 
dashed away and circled amid the te 
age. — she agg wit whinr 
wings, and swiftly flew bac 

near her nest. k and fort 

We again threw the cord over 
branch and drew the nest close to 
A tender sight met our eyes, Neste 
within the soft bed of down were 
little Birds, no larger than Bum 
bees. When I placed my hand Close 
to them they opened their innocent 
beaks and thrust out their tongues jn 
rapid succession. I gently lifted One 
of them out and placed it in the Dalm 
of my hand, and while it lay he} 
there, it made a slight squeak 
sound, resembling noise made } a 
piece of metal rubbed against a wip. 
dowpane. 

While I handled her babies, 
Mother Bird anxiously flew aboy 
me;—she twitched her head, an 
glanced at. me with her tiny bead-like 
eyes. I kept a close watch for th 
male Hummer but strangely enough 
during this visit he never appeared jp 
sight. Perhaps he abandons his 
spouse after the mating season is over 4 
for some observers have reported that 
he does so. One would like to know 
further about this matter, and if itis 
true, then to what purpose. 


In our later rambles through neigh. 
boring woodlands, in the course of su. 
ceeding years we were so fortunate a 
to locate perhaps a dozen or more nests 
of the Humming Bird. But only tw 
of them stand out in contrast to the 
usual type. One of these was a double 
nest, a brand new domicile, built o 
the top of a nest of the previous year. 
And it swayed picturesquely in the 
tip of a Hornbeam Tree on the banks 
of a woodland stream. 

This nest was unique in _ position, 
since it was built on a dead twig that 
had fallen from the higher branches 
of a slender Hickory tree and lodged 
on a limb half way from the grouné. 
This little Bird’s palace was so sitt- 
ated that in every gentle breeze it 
swayed to and fro, bringing to mind 
the song of our childhood :— 
“Rock-a-bye baby, in a tree top, 

When oe wind blows the cradle wil 
rock.” 
































Humming Bird Bathes in Dew 


I want to tell you of a Humming 
Bird that I saw bathe one Summer 
morning in a grape leaf that had beet 
spread out all night and collected dew. 
It seemed to the Hummer that it was 
a nice place to bathe so in he welt 
and spattered the water briskly. Then 
he flew to a nearby tree where It 
dried himself carefully. I had neve 
before seen a Humming Bird takes 
bath. 


Mrs. NELLIE S. Howe, (Mass.) 
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The Story of the Raspberry 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


eontact with civilization, the 
Raspberry is still in the early 
stages of its cultural development. It 
is a matter of record that wild Red 
Raspberries grew abundantly over 
t areas in Europe nearly 2000 
years ago, but the development of the 
Raspberry a: we know it has just be- 
yn, As a cultivated fruit it is one 
ewcomers. 
“=. Bevepean Red Raspberry (now 
Rubus idaeus) was mentioned by Pliny 
in the first century, but it took fifteen 
hundred years longer to make a place 
for itself in the gardens of the Old 
World. Even then the “Raspberry” 
enjoyed no great popularity as a table 
fruit. Its juice was used alone or 
with that of other fruits as a beverage 
and to some extent in medicine. 


The early settlers in America found 
a native Red Raspberry (now Rubus 
idaeus strigosus), and the common 
Black-cap (now Rubus occidentalis), 
growing freely along the northern At- 
lantic coast. These wild fruits crept 
into the clearings and forced them- 
selves upon the attention of the col- 
onists, but seem to have suggested 
few possibilities as cultivated fruits. 
They gave rise to the high hope, how- 
ever, that where Raspberries grew so 
abundantly the Red Raspberries from 
English and French gardens might 
thrive. So the meager list of varieties 
then grown in Europe was trans- 
planted to America, where they held 
the center of the stage until after the 
Civil War. 

The culture of the European Rasp- 
berry was attended by serious diffi- 
culties in this land of severe Winters 
and dry Summers. Now the species 
has almost disappeared from American 
gardens, replaced by the more sturdy 
native Raspberries and by hybrids. 
On the Pacific coast, however, several 
— varieties are still to be 
ound. 


FIRST AMERICAN VARIETIES 


Ta first appearance of native blood 

in &@ prominent variety came in 
colonial days in a popular variety 
called English Red. It was believed 
at first to be an importation from Eng- 
land. Later, when the nature of the 
plant made it apparent that it was 
not identical with the Old World Rasp- 
berry, the name was changed to Com- 
mon Red. Still later, when the tend- 
ency of Red and Black Raspberries to 
hybridize freely was understood bet- 
ter, the Common Red was recognized 
a3 a hybrid, or Purple Cane. When 
and where this Raspberry originated 
18 not recorded, but it was known be- 


ie twenty centuries of recorded 





fore the Revolutionary War and for 
a hundred years it was an outstand- 
ing variety. 


Some Wild Raspberries found their 
way into colonial gardens, but the 
first attempt to introduce a native va- 
riety to the trade, also said to be the 
first attempt to so disseminate any 
native species, came with the intro- 
duction of the Ohio Everbearing, by 
Nicholas Longworth of Cincinnati. 
This Black-cap was found in 1832 and 
transplanted to the Longworth garden, 
where many other varieties of small 
fruits were being tested. The chief 
merit of the Ohio Everbearing seems 
to have been its curious habit of pro- 
ducing a second crop late in the sea- 
son on the tips of the new canes, a 
characteristic later found to be fairly 
common among native Raspberries. 
After the Civil War, when the culture 
of the Raspberry began to attract 
more attention, better varieties soon 
appeared. By 1875, when Raspberry 
growing had reached the status of a 
commercial industry, Ohio Everbear- 
ing had departed forever from the list 
of preferred varieties. 


At first new varieties appeared 
slowly. As cities grew and the market 
demand increased, more people became 
interested in better varieties and the 
pace was accelerated. Cuthbert was 
disseminated about 1880. This cos- 
mopolitan Red Raspberry was soon 
found to be adapted to a wide range of 
soil and climatic conditions. Its des- 
sert and shipping qualities made pos- 
sible the rapid expansion of the grow- 
ing of Red Raspberries and Cuthbert 
became the cornerstone of that indus- 
try. For a half a century it has been 
the standard by which new varieties 
have been measured and only now is 
its leadership among Red Raspberries 
being challenged successfully. 


The culture of Black Raspberries de- 
veloped even more slowly. The market 
demand for fresh Raspberries has al- 
ways been, as it is today, for red vari- 
eties. The first black variety to be 
widely grown was the Doolittle, which 
was admitted to the lists of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society in 1860 and 
was grown until the early years of this 
century. Gregg appeared about 1880; 
and Plum Farmer, Cumberland, and 
Kansas, were introduced in the 
nineties. These are standard sorts at 
the present time. 


While Purple Canes were grown in 
colonial days, they did not achieve any 
great prominence until about 1900. 
Now the hybrids are receiving more 
attention from plant breeders than 
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either of the parent species. There 
is a wide variation in canes. Some 
have bright-red fruit, others bear 
fruit almost as dark as the Black- 


caps. The plants also vary widely in 
other important characteristics. The 
best Purple Canes are more productive 
than any red or black variety, and are 
also more resistant to diseases. 

Where extreme variations are com- 
mon, the chance for selection and im- 
provement are correspondingly good, 
and an excellent field is offered to the 
plant breeder. He can encourage vari- 
ations and pursue his program of se- 
lection with the assurance that results 
will come more quickly than with 
fruits having fixed or less variable 
characters. At present the Purple 
Canes promise more than either Red 
or Black Raspberries, and it is quite 
possible that the Raspberry industry 
of the future will be built around hy- 
brid varieties more productive and 
satisfactory in every way than any 
varieties known today. 

In 1919, when the last census was 
taken, 54,256 acres of Raspberries and 
Loganberries were reported. Logan- 
berries and some Raspberries are 
grown in the Pacific Northwest, but 
the greatest acreage in Raspberries 
lies north of the latitude of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi. 


The commercial Raspberry industry 
is now marking time once more. It is 
not waiting for better varieties this 
time, nor for more extensive markets, 
nor for the solution of cultural prob- 
lems, but for better ways of com- 
batting diseases of the mosaic type. 
These troubles are so widespread and 
destructive that they have made the 
growing of Raspberries on a large 
scale too difficult and uncertain to be 
profitable in a great many places. 
There is no reason, however, why the 
gardener should not continue to supply 
his family with this delectable fruit. 





A Use for Weeds 
and Lawn Clippings 


Tas is a good time to accumulate 
an effective mulch over the roots of 
fruit trees and of Currant bushes and 
Grapevines which cannot be cultivated. 
July and August are the months when 
trees need all the moisture they can 








A well-mulched Wealthy Apple Tree 

A great deal of good mulching material 
is burned or otherwise destroyed each year 
around the average garden. 
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get. Mulching is one good method of 
conserving it. 


The tree in the illustration has been 
mulched since 1920. It has grown 
better than neighboring trees of the 
same variety which have been culti- 
vated each year. This might not be 
true on all soils, but where trees can- 
not be cultivated conveniently, mulch- 
ing is an excellent substitute. It is a 
method of improving fruit trees which 
should be used more widely in the 
garden and home orchard. 





Barren Trees that Bloom 


5 becom without blossoms cannot 
bear, but a heavy bloom does not 
insure a heavy set of fruit. It is not 
uncommon to find trees which blos- 
som well but bear little or nothing, 
and this may be due to one or more 
of a number of things. 


Blossoms must be pollinized before 
they set fruit, and most of our de- 
ciduous fruits are pollinized by In- 
sects. While many species of Insects 
probably carry pollen from flower to 
flower, most of the work is done by 
Bees and they are considered neces- 
sary to successful orcharding. Too 
few Bees has probably been the rea- 
son for many partial crop failures. 
The shortage of Bees is probably felt 
most often, however, in seasons when 
unfavorable weather conditions ham- 
per the activities of Bees and limit 
their range of flight. More Bees are 
needed then than in ordinary season 
and if the orchard is a large one they 
should be quartered in the orchard 
itself. 


Starved trees are likely to set light 
crops or none at all, and extended 
observations lead to the conclusion 
that starvation is the most common 
cause of crop failures in home or- 
chards. Weak growing trees are not 
productive and unless your trees are at 
least fairly vigorous as evidenced by a 
growth of several inches each year 
on the ends of the branches, satis- 
factory crops cannot be expected. 


Starvation in fruit trees usually 
means a shortage in nitrogen. Fruit 
trees need a great deal of nitrogen, 
and if it is supplied them regularly, 
they will grow and produce good crops 
of fine fruit on land too barren to 
grow good garden crops. 


The complete fertilizers used on 
garden crops often fail to produce 
equally good results when applied to 
fruit trees. They contain expensive 
elements which fruit trees may not 
need; and nitrogen, the essential ele- 
ment, may be supplied by them in the 
wrong form. The nitrogen in fertiliz- 
ers for fruit trees should be in readily 
available form, for the trees need that 
element in early Spring, almost im- 
mediately after fertilizers are applied. 

Fresh stable manure is satisfactory 
when applied year after year, but it 
is not so effective the first year as 
some of the chemical fertilizers men- 
tioned below. Poultry manure, with 
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its more readily available nitrogen, is 
probably the best of all the manures. 
To be most effective it should be ap- 
plied as soon as the buds start in 
Spring. 

Chemical fertilizers have come to be 
the main reliance of the fruit grower. 
Materials which contain a high per- 
centage of readily available nitrogen 
seem to be about equally effective, but 
some are more economical than others. 
The fertilizers which have been most 
commonly used are Nitrate of Soda 
and Sulphate of Ammonia. Calcium 
Nitrate, Ammonium Nitrate, Ammo- 
nium Chloride, and Urea, are among 
the newer materials which have not 
been extensively tested, and probably 
will be used by fruit growers in the 
future. 

All of these materials should or- 
dinarily be applied about two weeks 
ahead of the time in Spring when 
Apple trees blossom, although very 
weak trees may be greatly benefited 
by fertilization at almost any time. 





The Care of New-set Strawberries 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that Strawberry plants must grow 
well the year before bearing in order 
to be productive. Fruit buds set, on 
the crowns, in the Fall before the crop 
is borne. Experienced Strawberry 
growers make every effort to grow 
strong crowns in the first year. 

It is a serious mistake to allow 
Strawberry plants, which are not ever- 
bearers, to fruit the first year. Any 
lot of vigorous plants will try it, but 
fruiting plants do not produce runners 
freely and when the time comes for 
the real crop there is seldom a good 
supply of plants to bear it. Fruiting 
stems should be removed as fast as 
they appear during the first Summer. 
They are easily clipped or pinched off. 

Down on Cape Cod there is a colony 
of very successful Portuguese Straw- 
berry growers. The soil is a very 
light loam—too light to be considered 
fit for farming in some sections of the 
country—and yet these men raise fine 
crops of excellent berries and their 
Strawberry fields are famous. They 
have developed considerable skill in 
handling fertilizers and some of the 
methods of the Cape Cod growers could 
be adopted by others similarily sit- 
uated. 

The plants are set in early Spring 
to give them the best start possible 
before dry weather checks growth. 
The soil is cultivated well and hoed 
frequently to maintain good growing 
conditions and the plants are fertilized 
well. I do not believe that fertilizers 
can be fully effective anywhere unless 
grass and weeds are kept down and 
growing conditions made as good as 
possible under the circumstances. 

Strawberry plants make little or 
no growth during the first two or three 
weeks after setting. It takes them 
some time to become well established 
in the soil. Then they begin to grow. 
As soon as growth starts the Cape 


Cod growers give each a 
handful of fertilizer wits a 
in a ring about the plant. The 
cultivation and hoeing works 4.26 
tilizer into the soil. Sometimes M 
two applications are made latent 
high grade complete fertilizer isd 4 
usually a 5-8-7, and they use ag Used, 
as 1500 pounds or more per acre 
The plants respond wonderfylly 
and put forth runners with ps 
vigor. The rows are spaced four f 
apart at planting and by Fall ne 
ground is almost covered with 8 
new plants ready to crop abundap 
in the following Spring. ty 





Intercropping Strawberries 


| i IS often possible to grow an early 

crop of vegetables between YOWs of 
new-set Strawberries. The early (yh 
bage shown in the illustration is out 
of the way before the Strawberries gp. 
mand all the land. Other early vege. | 
tables which do not form a wide toy 
are often grown in the new Stray. 
berry bed. 








Early Cabbages in a new-set Strawberry bed 


The crop should be one, however, 
which is harvested early. I once grew 
Celery between the Strawberries in 
my garden. After a period away from 
home in late Summer I returned to 
find the Celery and Strawberries 
battling fiercely for possession. 

The Strawberries won. At least 
they harmed the Celery more than the 
Celery damaged the berry plants, | 
found Strawberry runner plants firmly 
imbedded in nearly every bunch of 
Celery in the patch. I never tried 
that combination again. 





A New Treatment for Pear Blight 


Bordeaux Mixture has been used 
against Pear Blight in the Rogue 
River Valley with such success that 
the fruit growers are enthusiastic 
about the new treatment. Pear tree 
are sprayed with 3-6-50 Bordeaux just 
before the blossoms open. The spray 
is said to act as a repellant to the it 
sects which are instrumental it 
spreading blight. 

This treatment has not been tried 
thoroughly under eastern conditions 
If it is as successful here as it has beet 
in the Rogue River Valley it promise 
to be the best and easiest contri 
measure yet devised for this trouble 
some disease. 
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Editorial Notes 


E HAVE been more than ever 

impressed, while studying up the 
subject of fertilizers and their origin, 
by the scientific fact that there is 
nothing new in the world. The same 
elements that were created when the 
Barth was new, no matter how many 
millions of years ago, are with us still 
and have been used over and over 
again in one form or another. J ust a 
simple example of this can be realized 
by thinking out growth in one’s own 
garden. Growing plants contain cer- 
tain elements obtained mostly from 
the soil. Having passed through the 
various stages of plant life and per- 
formed the ultimate function of all 
life, reproduction of its kind; degen- 
eration, and finally death follows. 
After this comes disintegration and 
the returning to the soil of the ele- 
ments originally taken from it. 

The same is true of animal life but 
a longer time is required and an extra 
process, as animals do not obtain the 
elements directly from the soil, except 
a certain amount of salt and the min- 
erals found in water. The food of 
animals passes first through the vege- 
table stage. In the case of carniv- 
orous animals there is another stage in 
the form of some smaller animal. In 
the end all life goes back to its original 
elements and again becomes, just soil, 
even though man may by various pro- 
cesses delay this return for years and 
even centuries. 

What are fertilizers? Simply vari- 
ous products that have existed in some 
form of life and are returned to the 
ground again when life is over for 
them. A few elements necessary for 
plant life are taken directly from the 
mineral form. 

All of which impresses one more and 
more with the truth of the old saying 
that nothing in Nature is lost. 


We have just passed through an 
early Spring after a Winter of very 
little snow. A very desirable season 
for city people not interested in gar- 
dens, but a not unmixed blessing for 
farmers and gardeners. Many per- 


ennials and last season’s seedlings that 
were in fine condition when the snow 
went off in early March, could not sur- 
vive the frosts of April. Reports 
come from most members of the Gar- 
den Club, not of winter-killing but of 
spring-killing. In fact many members 
have decided to profit by experience 
and in the future, under similar condi- 
tions, cover with some light material, 
such as excelsior or straw, if the snow 
melts so early that heavy frosts are 
certain to follow. 





Useful Hints for June 


UNE, the month of Roses, and oh 
such a multitude of other flower 
treasures, is with us once again. “There 
is nothing so rare as a day in June!” 
Just which season one loves best is of 
course a matter of personal choice; 
each season and each month has its 
joys and attractions, but probably at 
no time of the year is there quite such 
a wealth of floral beauty as in June. 
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May, the very busiest garden month, 
is over, but no gardener can now sit 
back and say, “Everything is planted, 
now I can rest.” 


A few years ago a very busy busi- 
ness man purchased a house with room 
for a garden in the rear. He had very 
little spare time but decided that he 
wanted a vegetable garden, so he 
spaded and planted. When this pro- 
cess was completed he remarked, “I 
have done the sowing and the Lord 
will have to do the rest.” Well that 
is not the Lord’s plan for us mortals 
and it is well that it isn’t. A too easy 
life in most cases means a more or 
less useless one. 


During June there is much hoeing 
or cultivating to be done. The ground 
simply must be kept stirred up to con- 
serve moisture and to dispose of 
weeds. Many second sowings can be 
put in to keep up a succession of such 
things as Lettuce, Peppergrass and 
other quick growers. 


Tall plants that will soon be spoiled 
by the wind must be staked and tied 
carefully; not just one string around, 
making an unsightly clump, but the 
separate stems, and loose enough to 
allow a free motion but not tipping 
over. Try to hide both stake and tying 
material as much as possible. 


Spray, spray, spray, off and on all 
during the month. Something is sure 
to get the best of you if you do not. 


If watering becomes necessary make 
a good job of it or do not attempt it at 
all. 





How to Have a Better Vegetable Garden 


BY MARY H. BALCH 


IFTEEN years ago, when I ac- 

quired a garden for the first time, 

there was never a gardener more 
ignorant. One of the most flagrant 
mistakes was planting Peas in a small 
raised bed under an apple tree. Need 
I say I picked no Peas! But even 
with the sketchy spading of an eleven- 
year-old boy and the uncertain meth- 
ods of his mother there came splendid 
crops of Corn, Beans, and Tomatoes; 
more than enough to encourage a gar- 
den for another year. 

The guide that helped me to a better 
garden, aside from the advice of good 
neighbors across the fence, was the 
family page in the Youth’s Companion 
for April, 1913. This contained a com- 
plete planting table beginning with As- 
paragus and ending with Turnips; 
giving under four heads a great deal 
of condensed information. These 
heads were: “Crop,”—‘“Date of Plant- 
ing,’—“Until Ready to Use,”—‘“Re- 
marks.” 

In the years since then I have tried 
nearly every crop on the “Companion” 
list, besides a few which it had not 


mentioned. Granted that you have a 
piece of ground not too hard to dig, 
and the usual garden tools—fork, 
rake, and hoe—a vegetable garden is 
not too hard a task. If the ground is 
stiff clay have all of your coal ashes 
dug in and it will work much more 
easily. Don’t be stingy with fertilizer; 
100 pounds of sheep manure is not 
too much for a garden fifty feet 
square. Have it dug deep, rake it well 
and break up the large lumps if you 
have any. The soil need not be as 
fine as for a flower garden. Do not 
mind a few small stones;—they help 
to keep the ground warm, especially in 
a corn patch. When on the subject of 
spading I ought to have added;—if 
you have a compost heap or a pile of 
leaves from last Fall dig it in even 
though the leaves are rough and 
coarse. They supply humus; and 
humus, besides helping to enrich the 
soil, is a great aid in holding moisture 
in the ground. 

For one entirely ignorant, a plant- 
ing table is most necessary. The ac- 
tual putting in of the seeds is a simple 
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task, but after they have germinated 
and the seedlings have sprung up and 
been thinned to the proper distance 
apart, don’t forget your hoe for one 
day—unless a rainy one. Constant 
stirring of the soil keeps the weeds 


down and holds the moisture in the. 


ground. Be diligent with the hoe dur- 
ing June and your garden will flourish 
in July, August and September. 

I hesitate to advise as to what vege- 
tables to plant in a city garden. Our 
tastes should be the guide, and if a 
crop is found to be a failure year after 
year, drop it and try something else. 
I have never been able to raise Boston 
Head Lettuce in my city garden but 
the Cos or Romain grows beautifully 
so hereafter I intend to stick to that 
for my supply of Lettuce. I find that 
Peas and Potatoes take too much room 
though I have had wonderful crops of 
each. Rhubarb also requires a consid- 
erable space and I prefer to buy my 
supply for the table, thus having more 
room for other things. I might men- 
tion the vegetables that I do raise year 
after year and find always satisfac- 
tory. 

First I start with Radishes which 
are sown early, in rich soil, mixed with 
a liberal supply of fine ashes. The 
ashes are a great help in preventing 
the inroads of wire worms which harm 
Radishes so much. When the Radishes 
are gone I use the same space for 


Beans. Romain Lettuce I sow several 
times to insure a succession in good 
condition during the season. 


Two dozen Tomato plants keep the 
table for my small family bountifully 
supplied besides some to give. to 
friends and plenty to can for our win- 
ter use. I find Tomatoes do best for 
me if I stake them and trim to one 
stem. About May 15th, I sow all of 
the Golden Bantam Corn that I can 
find room for. Kentucky Wonder Pole 
Beans give a big supply for both eat- 
ing fresh and canning. Six Weeks 
Bush Beans give no trouble and a good 
crop. Beans are one of the best vege- 
tables to raise for the good of the gar- 
den, as on the roots are nodules con- 
taining nitrogen, that most easily lost 
of all the elements in the soil neces- 
sary for plant life. 


Then I always have a few rows of 
Carrots and Beets, besides Parsley and 
Peppergrass for seasoning and a gar- 
nish. Peppergrass matures rapidly so 
that frequent sowings are necessary to 
insure a supply all Summer. 


My garden is very deep so that I 
can have my vegetables in the rear 
and still have plenty of room for both 
perennials and annuals; yes, and bien- 
nials also. 


Vegetables and flowers are close kin 
so that the same general cultural di- 
rections cover both. 





Fertilization and Fertilizers 
BY MARION P. THOMAS 


ERTILITY of soil depends upon 

many conditions of varying de- 

grees of importance. First it is 
of prime importance that the soil 
should contain those elements found in 
the plants to be raised, and a fertile 
soil can be maintained only by return- 
ing to it the elements exhausted by the 
crop grown. 

Experiments and analysis show that 
plants actually take from the soil at 
least ten chemical elements which are 
required for their normal growth; 
these are nitrogen, potassium or pot- 
ash, phosphorous or phosphoric acid, 
calcium or lime, magnesium, sulphur, 
sodium, iron, chlorin and silicon. But 
only the first four of these are liable 
to become quickly exhausted. As no 
one of these elements can take the 
place of another, it is possible for a 
certain soil to contain an abundance 
of two or three of them and still be 
incapable of supporting plant life 
which requires the element absent, or 
present in insufficient quantity. 


Also it is possible for a soil to be 
rich in the required elements and still 
not be fertile, for other conditions 
may affect it. There must be the 
necessary amount of water, as plants 


can take up the necessary elements 
in solution only. There may be an 
abundance of phosphoric acid and still 
plants starving for it, being unable to 
assimilate the mineral except as a 
liquid in solution with water. Climate 
and the seasons also exert a powerful 
influence. 


A third factor is the physical char- 
acter of the soil. If as in sand, it is 
so friable that a sufficient amount of 
water can not be retained to render 
the existing elements available it is 
not fertile. Or soils may be hard and 
compact, being made up of such fine 
particles that they cling together and 
become impervious to air and water. 
Such soils can be made fertile only 
by the addition of humus or vegetable 
matter and something to break up the 
particles, as sand or ashes. 


Thus a truly fertile soil is one which 
contains the required elements in an 
available condition to sustain plant 
life. A successful fertilizer is one 
which will return to the soil the one 
or more essential elements which have 
been taken from it by whatever plants 
have been grown in it. 

Of the four most important ele- 
ments, nitrogen, phosphorus, potash 






and lime, nitrogen is the s 
‘lost and the most expensive anil 
cult to replenish. tig, 
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Nothing can do so muc ) 

loss of nitrogen by leaching ona < 
elements, as a plentiful gy ‘the The 
humus and constant cultivation ing 
trogen is supplied by the nitra per 
valuable source of nitrogen ig ¢ On 
legumes or pod-producing plants uct: 
Clover, Peas, Beans, Alfalfa, for 
Clover, and so on. Nitrogen is p. late 


tained by them in little nodules op 
roots. These nodules are easily 
and can be greatly increased jy 
tity by inoculating the seed, 
sowing, with one of the cultures 
cially prepared for such plants, Ba 
legume requires its own culture: for 
instance, a bean culture must not by 
used for Peas. 

These crops add to the fertility ¢ 
the soil and should never be 
away but rather dug into the 
so that the nitrogen contained in th 
nodules on the roots can be 
The leaves and other parts above 
ground also supply humus, so neg. 
sary in the soil. 

Besides leaching away, especialy 
during a wet season, nitrogen ig log 
by its escape into the air as a gas, 

Experiment Stations have prove 
that the continuous raising of Whey 
and Corn in the West; and of Cotty 
and Tobacco in the South; is 
wasteful of nitrogen and that a muh 
wiser, and in the end more economia 
course, would be to alternate gud 
crops with some legume as Red Clover, 
The continued raising of the sam 
crop means an exhausted soil in th 
future. Soils that are allowed to li 
bare and expesed to the elements dur. 
ing the greater part of the year lm 
largely in fertility through sheer 
waste. This is especially true if th 
exposed ground is so situated thats 
stream of water can receive its drain 
age from gulleys formed by storm. 
Thus the necessary elements ar 
washed away with the soil and carrie 
off in solution. 


Running water also carries off: 
considerable portion of the soil in fir 
particles. Some of this soil is & 
posited again on low flooded lands bit 
a goodly portion goes on to the larg 
rivers and the ocean where it is lost 
for present use. Much of this los 
could be prevented by keeping som 
crop growing on the land during mot 
of the year. 


Py Arusal manures and _ artificial 
fertilizers;—are they of equ 
value? Farmyard manure, and othe 
natural products, contain not only the 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash neces 
sary to increase plant growth, buts 
considerable vegetable matter 

improves the physical character of tht 
soil, making a clayey soil more pordls 
and a sandy soil more compact. 
vegetable matter makes it more pe 
sible to retain water and also tt 
soluble necessary elements. Artifiitl 
fertilizers may contain all the nitt® 
gen, phosphorus, and potash n 
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i egetable matter, are not 
nap ol the elements in the soil. 
are beneficial to the plants grow- 
ry the time but are not of the same 
ol ent value as natura] manures. 
ey other hand commercial prod- 
oe may contain these elements in a 
that can be immediately assimi- 
ar py the plants. Natural manures 
- slower in effect as they must be- 
me well decayed before these ele- 
ents are in the form available for 
vant consumption. From this it is 
ite evident that no one fertilizer is 
suficient to ensure successful plants 
and also improve the general quality 
of the soil. If possible both barnyard 
manures and the commercial ferti- 
lizer, the analysis of which is given so 
that one can determine whether or not 
the required elements are present in 
sufficient amounts, should be used. 
Manures need to be applied to the soil 
and dug in early in the Spring or late 
in the Fall. ‘ 

Coal ashes are not considered valu- 
able as a source of any of the required 
plant foods but are useful to put the 
soil into a better condition, if it is at 
all heavy, and thus make it possible 
for the plants to take up the elements 
they need. 

Lime is necessary for some plants. 
It is used to counteract acid soil and 
must never be used near plants which 
require an acid soil. These are mostly 
plants naturalized from the wild state. 
The so-called black dirt in which they 
grew is rich in humus, made from 
fallen leaves. Such soil is always acid. 
Plants like the Rhododendrons, Ar- 
butus, and most other Wild Flowers 
thrive only in acid soil. 

Fertilizers are obtained from many 
sources of waste materials. Phos- 
phates are derived mostly from bones 
which are prepared in various ways. 
Besides the bone phosphates there are 
mineral phosphates. These come 
largely from South Carolina, Florida 
and Tennessee. Phosphates supply 
phosphoric acid, one of the especially 
essential elements of plant life. Phos- 
phates of an animal or vegetable ori- 
gin, decay more rapidly than those of 
purely: mineral origin and thus are 
more readily used by the plants. 


Potash is obtained from many 
sources. Most soils are naturally 
richer in potash than in the other im- 
portant elements and a less amount 
is consumed by the majority of plants. 
Muriate of potash is the more gener- 
= used of the manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

Poultry and pigeon manures contain 
a small amount of nitrogen and a con- 
siderable amount of phosphoric acid 
and potash. They are valuable fer- 
tilizers but must not be allowed to 
touch the plants as they will burn. 
Hardwood ashes contain considerable 
quantities of lime, potash in one of 
its best forms, and a smaller amount 
of phosphoric acid. Salt does not con- 
tain any of the essential plant food 





constituents, and its value is doubtful. 
Although it is commonly used on As- 
paragus most gardeners nowadays 
claim it has no value except to kill 
the weeds. 

There is not space to mention all 
the waste products that are now being 
turned into fertilizers. 


Undoubtedly the wisest plan for the 
gardener is to use the natural manures 
to permanently improve the soil and 
for slow effect; and some of the arti- 
ficial fertilizers for quicker effects. 
A combination of two parts sheep 
manure to one of bone meal is said to 
produce excellent results. 





More Praise for the Tomato 
William Howard Fitch, of the 
United States Army Medical Research 
Bureau, has this to say in praise of 
Tomatoes, both as food and medicine: 
“The popularity of the Tomato, fresh 
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and canned, is fully justified by our pres- 
ent knowledge of food values, for the 
Tomato is rich in all three vitamins and 
retains them well when cooked and 
canned. Weight for weight, Tomatoes, 
raw or canned, rank with Lettuce and 
green String Beans as sources of vita- 
mins A and B, and with Oranges and 
Lemons as sources of vitamin C. 


“Special emphasis may well be given to 
the anti-scurvy value of Tomatoes and 
tomato juice, because these retain their 
vitamin C content almost unchanged in 
cooking or canning, and are available in 
canned form in most parts of the country 
throughout the year and at prices which 
are neither prohibitive nor subject to 
violent fluctuations. They also contain 
vitamins A and B.” 


Dr. A. F. Hess of Columbia Uni- 
versity says: 


“Canned Tomatoes is the most serv- 
iceable anti-scorbutic for artificially fed 
infants. It is well borne, inexpensive, and 
available. From the nutritional stand- 
point it may be regarded as a palatable 
solution of the three vitamins, and should 
be fed such infants at the rate of thirty 
grams per day.” 




















KEY TO “LILY GARDENS” 


Guard stakes against autos. 


aoe (eX) nue 


exactly matching. 
convenient use of water.) 


Tulip division, in rows 14 inches apart so Chinese Woolflower may 
cover the bed for Summer, the block kept to reds. 
Narcissus—Emperor, planted same as Tulips, and with Nasturtium 
for summer cover, alternating with Cosmos. 

Hardy Lilies, with Alsike covering (Clover) to keep the soil cool. 
Iris division, with Hollyhock center. 
Cannas—“President” and ‘Yellow King Humbert,” the red in each 
(Note that water hydrant in border, provides for 


(Something charming.) 


7 Six-foot wide space around the four divisions above described, given over 
to Hardy Perennial and Annual Flowers, featuring especially Old- 
fashioned Flowers, many of which seem new, and really are, in the 
case of many, through wonderful improvement. 

This space is easily tended from the 4-foot sod walks criss-crossing 


the design, marked 8. 
8 Sod walks. 
9 Park drives. 
10 

Kerria. 


Edge of a 25-foot central park bed of Althea bordered with white 


X Specimen shrubs of choice sorts, recurrent Roses included. 
An immense, drooping shade tree partially covers the space where the 


name “Lily Gardens” appears. 


Within the circle of but 100 feet in diameter, we have 
flowers from April until freezing weather. 


Paxton is just a little county seat of 3,000 population 25 
miles north of the state U. of I., and I am the “Flowerman.” 


D. P. McCRACKEN 
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Notes on Our Hardy Lilies 


BY BERNADINE NEVILLE COVELLO, (Conn.) 


various hardy Lilies are difficult to 

grow; as a matter of fact, they are 
not. A little forethought before plant- 
ing, and a bit of care after, will insure 
success and blooms beautiful enough 
for the most fastidious Lily-lover. 


[ IS commonly thought that the 


A first requisite is well-drained 
soil. It is always advisable to plant 
the bulb in a cushion of gritty sand, 
allowing the sand to entirely surround 
it. This will insure better drainage 
and at the same time keep necessary 
moisture about the bulb. Some grow- 
ers have had success in placing thin 
layers of Sphagnum Moss under the 
Gold-Banded Lily, the Madonna Lily, 
and the Speciosums. This protects 
the base of the bulb from the enriched 
soil and seems to stimulate its growth. 


The Lilies grown in the hardy 
border can stand a lot of sunshine. 
But their lower stems do need the pro- 
tection of some sort of herbage which 
will protect the Lily-stem from too 
great heat of the sun, keep the ground 
above the bulb cool and act as a be- 
coming setting for the Lily flowers. 


For all the Lilies, a soil of sand, 
fibrous loam, and leaf soil is best, and 
it should extend to a considerable 
depth. Well-rotted manure _ should 
usually be used only as a surface 
mulch. Manure must never come in 
direct contact with the sensitive bulbs. 
The tendency in preparing Lily soil 
seems to be to make the soil over- 
rich with manure. 


The depth at which Lilies should be 
planted depends upon the size of the 
bulb and the type of roots it sends 
out. Some Lilies have fleshy peren- 
nial roots from the bulb base ;—these 
need shallow planting,—twice the 
depth of the bulb is enough. The 
Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum), 
for instance, is best just covered with 
an inch or two of soil; likewise the 
little Wild Yellow Lily and the Tes- 
taceum Lily. 

Other Lilies have a thick growth of 
roots at the base of the stem; these 
must be planted sufficiently deep to 
protect this second set of roots from 
careless digging or from drying up. 
Three and one-half times the depth 
of the bulb is about right; there 
should be at least seven or eight inches 
of soil above this type of bulb. Shal- 
low planting is the cause of many fail- 
ures. The commonest stem-rooting 
species are: The Gold-Banded Lily, 
the Tiger, the Regal, the Speciosum, 
and the Hansoni. | 


Sometimes Lilies do not come up the 
first year after planting. But they 
evidently are only resting, as they 
come up strong the second Spring,— 
provided, of course, the soil is suitable 
to them. This is especially true of im- 


ported bulbs which were dry and 
shrunken when planted. 


Lilies need protection in the Win- 
ter,—not so much from cold as from 
alternate freezing and thawing. After 
the ground has become frozen, a mulch 
of manure or straw should be thrown 
over them. Straw only, should be 
thrown over the Madonna Lily, as it 
dislikes manure. 


MADONNA LILY (LILIUM CANDIDUM) 


Perhaps the most-loved, certainly 
the most chaste, of all Lilies is the 
Madonna or Ascension Lily (Lilium 
candidum). In planting this Lily, one 
must be certain that he is planting 
bulbs grown in the north of France; 
as those grown in southern France 
will only result in diseased and in- 
ferior plants. The two kinds of bulbs 
can easily be distinguished ;—bulbs 
from the south of France have loose, 
pink, shrunken scales; while the true 
bulbs have white, fleshy scales. Un- 
like other Lilies, the Madonna must 
be planted in the Fall before Novem- 
ber, so that it can make its fall root- 
growth and send up its tuft of leaves. 
Place the bulb slightly on its side in 
a trowel full of sharp sand, and cover 
with two inches of soil. No manure 
must come in contact with the bulb. 
This Lily does well in ordinary garden 
soil. Once established it should be left 
undisturbed, since its roots are so 
near the surface of the ground. Weed- 
ing about it should be done most care- 
fully. An especially happy result is 
obtained by planting this Lily with its 
handsome, fragrant, pure-white flow- 
ers with Belladonna Delphiniums 
against a background of pink Dorothy 
Perkins Rambler Roses.. | 


GOLD-BANDED LILY OF JAPAN 
(LILUM AURATUM) 


The Lily most commonly seen in 
small flower exhibits is the Gold- 
Banded Japan Lily (Lilum auratum). 
Its height is from two to six feet, 
bearing as many as twenty large, fra- 
grant flowers. These flowers are 
white, with numerous brownish-pink 
spots and gold bands running through 
each petal. This Lily was discevered 
on the slopes of Mt. Fusi-Yama in 
Japan growing in porous soil mostly 
made up of volcanic ash and detritus 
overlaid with deep woodland soil. 
Tnerefore, it behooves us to plant this 
Lily in open, porous soil made up of 
sand, loam, leaf-mold and some well- 
rotted manure,—never plant in soil 
containing lime. This Lily has stem- 
roots so it should be planted about a 
foot deep. It requires frequent water- 
ing and surface-mulching of well- 
rotted manure. This Lily is ideal 
when planted among large Rhododen- 
drons. 


TIGER LILY (LILU’ TIGRINUM) 
The old-fashionea Tiger Lily (Lilum 


%4 
ae 
* 


tigrinum) needs no descrip. | 
will grow anywhere. scriptiay } 
country roadsides in late Symn.™@ 
is commonly seen, escaped from ¢! 
dens, growing in luxuriant Profus; 
For those who like a double 

there is the double Tigey li, 
(tigrinum flore pleno). li 






REGAL LILY (LILIUM REGALR) 
A Lily which is becomin 

ular as it is better known ait 
Regal. Besides being most bea fe den 
very hardy, and easy of cul 
does not die out as some Liliata mal 
This Lily’s home is far Tibet ye 
the Winters are intensely cold and thy 
Summers terrificly hot. Spo it 
easily endure the rigors of oyr We pla 
ters. Externally the flower of xm” 
Lily is a rich wine color Shading 4, 
lighter tints, streaked with brop, 
The center of the flower is a ; I 
yellow shading to white at the oujpf ™ 
edges. Its bulb has stem-roots ye ' 
should be planted about nine inches 
deep in good garden soil, preferably iy 
the Fall; although it can be Plante ME Pa. 
in early Spring. While growing, jj M@ phi 
Lily is a strong feeder and should) 
watered with liquid manure fpf 
quently. The perfume of this Lil di 
once inhaled will never be forgottey 
From every point of view this unugyj i a: 
Lily deserves a place in our garden # no 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM in 


A more well-known Lily is tha he 
Speciosum, both the white and thm ™ 
pink. The petals of this Lily am ™ 
rolled sharply back and _strikingy@ ¢. 
spotted; the stamens boldly dive a w: 
from the center. The white Specio. Msi 
um’s large petals have greenish bank 
running through them. This Lilypie * 
fers the sandy loam which the Git ” 
Banded Lily likes and_ should hk 
planted deeply because of its may 4 
stem-roots, therefore its top-soil shoul # cl 
be very rich; and it cannot be mulehei 
too much. 


NANKEEN LILY (LILUM TESTACEUM) 


The Nankeen or Excelsum Lil 
(Lilum testaceum) is a good compar 
ion for the June-flowering Madonm 
Lily as it blooms at the same time ani 
forms a delightful picture with ik 
soft yellow blossoms. Plant a fea 
clumps of sky blue Delphinium wih 
these two Lilies and the effect is gior: 
ous! The color of this Lily is hardt 
describe, being a sort of dull aprict 
with orange-yellow anthers. It i 
most graceful in form, and sometimes 
reaches a height of seven feet. lt 
does well under the same condition 
as the Madonna Lily. Having baw 
roots it should be planted about tw 
inches below the ground surface. 
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LILIUM HANSONI 


Another gorgeous Lily of easy cl 
ture is the Hansoni which does welll 
light loam. It should be planted amolg 
shrubs and low plants to protect i 
young shoots which appear very 
in the Spring. The blossoms, 
inches across, are carried on 8 
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t high; the flower petals 
about care, are a bright orange 
of we with prown. The bulb should 


in good garden soil about 
ve wceeg ep as it is stem-rooting. 
ance this Lily blooms in June, fall- 
slanting js best for it. 
ost Lilies are best when seen 
among other foliage. Hardy Ferns, 
Delphiniums, Veronica, the Plantain 
Lily (Funkia), Azalea, and Rhodo- 
dendrons, all are good foils for the 
Lily blossoms. There are besides, 
many other plants and small shrubs 
too numerous to mention which make 
ood combination with Lilies. Not 
oe does the Lily look best when thus 
planted, put it is protected from frosts 


and winds. 





Homing Instinct of Hound 


December 4 you asked for infor- 
ae of animals that have returned 
through a district unfamiliar to them. 

I happen to know of a remarkable case 
that occurred many years ago. A Fox- 
hound was taken from near Norristown, 
Pa., to Philadelphia, then from Philadel- 
phia, via Harrisburg to Lewisburg, Pa. 
The entire trip was taken at night in a 
baggage car, Pennsylvania R. R. The 
distance, Norristown to Philadelphia, is 
15 miles, Philadelphia to Harrisburg 104 
miles, Harrisburg to Lewisburg 64 miles, 
a total distance of 183 miles. I do not 
now remember how long the Dog stayed 
in his new home, probably not long, but 
in one month from time he was missing 
he returned to his old home near. Nor- 
ristown, emaciated, and hardly able to 
walk. I was well acquainted with the 
principals in this case, and believe the 
statement to be absolutely correct. It 
was much talked of at the time, and con- 
sidered a remarkable thing for a Dog to 
accomplish. Anyone who is familiar with 
the hills and mountains, and many rivers 
and streams this Dog was compelled to 
traverse, must marvel at the sagacity of 
a Foxhound to find his way back from a 
trip of 183 miles taken at night in a 
closed baggage car. 

Years afterwards, when I read in 
“Little Stories for the Bedtime,” by 
Thornton W. Burgess, an account of Old 
Man Coyote enticing Bowser the Hound 
in daylight, so far from his home that he 
never could find his way back, the 
thought came at once that Mr. Burgess 
was entirely wrong in his Nature studies. 
If Bowser, the Hound, in a closed car 
unable to see a thing, and no way of 
judging either distance or direction, 
could find his way home 183 miles from 
starting point, it would be impossible 
for Old Man Coyote to lose him in a 
daylight trip through his own hunting 
country.—I. WALTER CONNER, (In Rural 
New-Y orker) 





“The Regal Lily” 


A bulletin by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, dated Decem- 
ber 1926, on the above subject is to 
hand, and consists of 18 pages, well 
illustrated. This bulletin is by David 
Griffiths, a well-known horticulturist, 
and those interested in the subject will 
do well to send 10c to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 


and receive a copy of this book. 
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Beginning with Bees 
To THE EpiTor :— 


Will you please tell me if there is any period- 
ical on the care of Bees? We have a hive of 
Bees given us for a present. No one in the 
family knows a thing about the care of them. 
If there is a book relating to this work I should 
like to subscribe to it (Texas) 


Answer:—The American Bee Journal 
of Hamilton, Illinois, has recently adver- 
tised in the columns of this magazine to 
send free sample copies on request. 

As for books, there are several good 
ones published on Bees and an. inquiry 
at the local library will probably find 
several. The Editor of the Busy Bee De- 
partment of THE FLOWER GROWER is the, 
author of some. 

In the Busy Bee Department, this mag- 
azine tries to give information each 
month which will be helpful with the 
Bees. Space, however, does not permit 
going much into detail as to their care. 
The beginner with Bees will do well to 
get books on Beekeeping, and read them 
carefully, in order to get a practical 
understanding of their care through the 
year. 

Several of the States publish good 
bulletins on Beekeeping which may be 
had free. The United States Department 
of Agriculture at Washington also offers 
some good bulletins on Beekeeping for 
free distribution. An inquiry at your 
State College of Agriculture will often 
bring valuable information. Texas has 
a special Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion near San Antonio devoted entirely 
to the investigation of Beekeeping prob- 
lems. 

FRANK C. PELLETT, (IIl.) 





Roses on Own Roots or Otherwise 


To THE EbIToR :— 

There seems to be a great difference of opinion 
on growing Roses. Some Rose growers and 
nurserymen advocate nothing but Roses on their 
own roots, that grown in this way they do not 
revert back to the wild root as do wild Roses. 
One of our prominent Minnesota nurserymen says 
that budded Roses are often a great disappoint- 
ment, owing to the seedling crowding out the 
true variety. 

A prominent Pennsylvania firm with many 
years’ experience advocates Roses on their own 
roots, and pot grown. 

New Jersey firm doing a large business sells 
nothing but budded Roses, because they say that 
on their own roots Roses lack the vigor to pro- 
duce large, free blooming plants. 

Then a large Iowa nurseryman says about the 
same in favor of the budded Roses. 

This question of which is the best way of choos- 
ing Roses has bothered me for some time, and I 
would greatly appreciate the opinion of Mr. J. 
Horace McFarland on this subject. 

Mrs. CARL ELGSTRAND, (Minn.) 


Answer:—Mrs. Elgstrand is referred, 
for a conclusive statement on the com- 
parative merits of budded and own-root 
Roses, to an article printed in the 1927 
American Rose Annual, written by Mr. 
G. A. Stevens, and beginning on page 35. 
It gives the actual comparisons, facts 
and pictures covering ten lots of Roses 
that had been own-root Roses, carefully 
studied at various times during the sea- 
son. Mr. Stevens, to my knowledge, is 
wholly impartial in this matter, and has 
himself. bought a great many own-root 
Roses in many years, always coming to 
the conclusion that he was wasting his 
money. 


All of the firms mentioned I can easily 
name, but I don’t like to make what 





would seem to be personal statements. 
The cases where “budded Roses are a 
great disappointment owing to the seed- 
ling crowding out the true variety” are 
so rare as to be negligible, and they need 
never occur if the grower is intelligent 
enough to know a Rose from a Carrot. 

If Mrs. E. is going to spend much 
money for Roses, she can afford to con- 
sult the article above mentioned in the 
American Rose Annual, and thereby 
easily save several times the price of a 
membership in the Society, which will 
bring her the Annual. 

It is well to insist that I be not mis- 
understood as condemning all own-root 
Roses. There are some varieties of espe- 
cial vigor that do well on their own roots. 
Nearly all of the Climbers are in this 
category. Nearly all of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals are good on their own roots, 
though few are so grown. A few of the 

eas do well on their own roots, but that 
able rosarian, Captain George C. 
Thomas, surely not interested in any 
trade relation, as are all those whom 
your correspondent quotes, sums it all 
up when he says: 

“A great many Roses may be success- 
fully propagated on their own roots as 
own-root plants ......... Some Roses 
will fail when grown on their own roots 
(wheon tee A great many very beautiful 
weak-growing varieties fail on their own 
Cs 6a cto on eas Practically every 
Rose may be successfully propagated by 
budding, and when budded will do as well 
as, or generally better than own-root 
plants.” 


Commenting on one of the firms quoted 
by your correspondent, which “advocates 
Roses on their own roots and pot-grown,” 
Captain Thomas says: 

“Any Roses propagated wholly in 
greenhouses, especially those from a race 
of indoor ancestors, are likely to prove 
inferior.” 

J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Flowers to Follow Tulips; 
Ants on Peonies 


To THE EpDItTor:— 

1. I planted quite a lot of Tulips last Fall. 
Would you give me a list of easily-grown flowers 
to grow with the Tulips so I can have something 
coming on as soon as the Tulips turn brown? I 
am thinking of leaving the Tulips in the ground 
for three years instead of digging them up every 
year. I would like a list of flowers that bloom in 
June, July and August. 2. Do ants on Peonies 
hurt the Peonies? Some people say ants are good 
for the buds and others the reverse. 

F. M., (Ohio) 

Answer:—1. The earliest flowers to 
follow bulbs would be Pansies and double 
English Daisies, both sown the previous 
Summer. Cornflowers sown in Fall will 
begin blooming in May, and continue in 
June, while spring sowings will continue 
a succession. If annuals are combined 
with perennials, a constant succession of 
bloom is assured. ; 

Pyrethrum roseum, with flowers like 
pink and carmine Daisies, comes into 
bloom in May, and continues through 
June; the perennial Gaillardia will begin 
blooming in June, and continue until 
frost. Perennial Larkspurs give a long 
season of bloom in June and July, and 
will give a briefer display in September; 
the annual Larkspurs, which include 
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beautiful pink shades, are not so stately 
as the perennials, but are very satisfac- 
tory. 

Through July and August and until 
frost there should be Marigolds, Zinnias, 
Cosmos and Asters in abundance. 

The above list is quite limited, as we 
do not know size or conditions of the 
garden in question, but we may add the 
following list of flowers that give us a 
succession of bloom: Sweet alyssum, self- 
sown and constantly in bloom; Snap- 
dragons, flowering from July until frost; 
Calendula, from early Summer to frost; 
annual Calliopsis, self-sows freely and 
blooms all Summer; Candytuft for edg- 
ing, blooming eight weeks from time of 
sowing; Pinks, annual and perennial; 
California Poppies; Petunias, which self- 
sow like weeds; annual Sunflowers, fine 
in August and September; Nasturtiums; 
Drummond’s Phlox; annual Poppies, at 
their best in early July. 

We have said little of perennials, but 
they will provide a long succession of 
showy bloom. 

2. Ants do not attack Peonies in any 
way; they are attracted by a sweetish 
juice that may exude from the buds. 
They are, however, regarded as detri- 
mental, because they are suspected of 
carrying blight infection from plant to 
plant.— (Rural New-Yorker) 





Coal Soot and Wood 
Ashes for the Garden 


To Tue EpiTor :— 


Is soot from semi-soft coal (Pocahontas) in- 
jurious to the garden; also are ashes from any 
wood good for the garden, or just ashes from 
hard wood? 

I have been told that the acid in the soot will 
ruin plants and soils and that the ordinary wood 
ashes are useless. Then someone else tells me 
they are both good; so what is a poor beginner 
to do but appeal to the one reliable source of 
knowledge, THE FLOWER GROWER? 


M. PEARSEN, (Ont.) 

Answer :—It is well known that “chim- 
ney gases,” (as the combustion engineers 
call them,) from soft coal contain sul- 
phuric acid which will “rot out” a steel 
or iron smokestack in a comparatively 
few years under certain conditions, and 
it is, therefore, presumable that soot 
from the burning of soft coal will con- 
tain this acid too; and it is conceivable 
that the acid might be in sufficient quan- 
tity to be injurious to gardens if the soot 
was used rather heavily. 

However, gardeners have used coal 

‘soot on their gardens in many cases 

with good results, although the fertiliz- 
ing value of same is comparatively small. 
It may be suggested in this connection 
that the fertilizing value of soot resulting 
from the burning of soft coal is so small 
as to be hardly worth the decidedly dis- 
agreeable job of handling this material, 
to say nothing of the possible risk from 
acid above referred to. 

Can anyone throw more light on this 
subject? 

It is well-known that hardwood ashes 
are one of the best all-around garden 
fertilizers, and it is also well-known that 
ashes resulting from the burning of the 
soft woods are not nearly so valuable in 
the chemical fertilizing elements. 


Any kind of wood ashes are decidedly 
valuable and worth saving, as aside from 
the potash and phosphoric acid, the wood- 
lime content is considerable and worth 
saving. Softwood ashes are so light in 
weight for their bulk that they are even 
more disagreeable to handle than hard- 
wood ashes, and I know something about 
both as I have used them on my own gar- 
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den for years. I commonly pick out a 
calm morning for the distributing of 
ashes and even then it is a dusty job. I 
might say that the ashes that I use are 
from my own wood burning, and the 
commercial wood ashes are not nearly as 
dusty; for what reason I do not know. 


MADISON COOPER 





Glad Varieties which 
Bloom from Bulblets 


To Tue Epiror :— 


Kindly let us know if any number six bulbs of 
Glads will bloom besides Mrs. Frank Pendleton. 
We had Pendleton bloom heavily, and would like 
to know the names of others. 


Dawson Bros., (Wis.) 
Answer:—In addition to Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton, the variety Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
will bloom freely from bulblets. There 
are numerous others which I do not re- 
call at the moment as I have never been 


interested in blooming the Gladiolus from 


bulblets. 
Will other readers tell their experience 
in getting good bloom from bulblets? 


—(EDITOR) 





Propagating Tree Peony 


To Tue EpiTor :— 

Will you tell me how to increase or propagate 
the Tree Peony? i. R. WW. 

Answer:—The Tree Peony is propa- 
gated by cuttings taken in Summer and 
rooted in a greenhouse. Such cuttings 
should be taken with a heel; that is, with 
a little extension of the bark attached 
beyond the wood of the cutting. It may 
also be propagated by layers, which are 
often more convenient than cuttings. 


co 


Bend a oranch down to the 

ting a heel on the bark at a plea Nos 
the twig may be brought down in where 
with the ground, leaving the tip free 
six to ten inches. Peg the branch 

at the point of contact, and put a 
earth over it at this point. It may take 
two years before it is rooted, 
— yew rs - with the roots 

set as an individual plant— i 
Yerker) Pp (Rural New. 





Peonies Fail to Bloom 


To THE EpiTor :— 

What can I do in th ili 
wise, to induce my Peonies to bloom? yee 
they showed more bloom than they have 
Buds now forming but blighting to quite an ey 
tent, and this though I have occasio — 
them and fertilized in the best way that | know 
how, but without success. Can you advise me? 

H. M. MoP., (Vt) 

Answer :—Failure of Peonies to bloom 
is attributable to various causes, includ. 
ing disease, but may be due to too 
planting or to lack of fertility in the 
soil. My own method of fertilizing, jg 
to apply in the Fall, exceedingly well. 
rotted stable manure to the entire guy. 
face of the soil surrounding the Peonj 
but carefully keeping it about six inches 
away from the plant. This manure is, of 
course, thoroughly cultivated into the 
soil during the succeeding season. I algo 
apply hardwood ashes at the rate of 
about % pound to a plant, once in two 
or three years, but think that twice this 
quantity would do no harm. Be sure 
that it is carefully spread over the sur. 
face of the soil, keeping carefully away 
from the stem and away from the crow 
of the plant. 

As the Peonies have been reset, it 








TSHE WARD. 


PRUNING THE PLUM AND THE APRICOT 


— Pruning of the Plum and the 
Apricot is essentially the same. 
Young trees are Pruned for shape for 
the first few years, then headed in 
each year to a few buds of the new 
wood. Cross branches and suckers 
are cut away. Many varieties bear on 
the new wood, and heading in helps to 


thin the fruit. In the diagram, A, 4, 
A, A, shows young wood headed in i 
stubs; B, B, B, B, the fruit spur. Re 
move all old wood, damaged branches, 
snags, etc., and use sharp tools. After 
wards trim large cuts over with 4 
knife, so that the bark soon covers 
wound. Best pruned in March. 
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seem sible that in replanting 
would re Aan deep to get best results. 
they oie the case, scanty bloom would 
Liew for several years after resetting. 
result not be suggested, perhaps, that 
It need are often allowed to become 
-bound where they are planted on 
home ground; and it is, of _ course, 
a understood that this condition will 
ive satisfactory results in the way 
pia growth and bloom. The soil sur- 
. wr oh Peony plants should be kept 
rolutely clean of grass and weeds at 
“ye not simply for a few inches 
all the stems, but at least two feet 
a the stems, and three feet would be 


ii 


better. : t 7 

ther suggestions from experi 
a ny growers will be acceptable. 
. —THE EDITOR 





Ink for Zinc Labels 


Tue EpiToR :-— y . 
> you give formula of an ink to mark on zine 


tags to label plants and trees? F. C. M. 


er:—Bichloride of platinum, in 
eee solution, is one of the black- 
est inks for zinc labels. The druggist 
will make a solution of the right strength 
for ink, which is straw-colored. A quill 
or brass pen must be used for writing. 
Aqueous solutions of chloride of copper 
or chloride of mercury are also recom- 
mended for writing on zinc, which should 
first be cleaned with a weak solution of 
muriatic acid. The late Dr. Van Fleet 
always used the bichloride of platinum 
on labels in his experimental plots, and 
considered it superior in color and 
weather-resisting quality —(Rural New- 
Yorker) 





Propagating Tree Peony 


To THe Epitor :— 
Will you tell me how to raise plants from a 
Tree Peony? 
Mrs. W. 


Answer:—The Tree Peony, Pzonia 
moutan, is propagated by cuttings, layers 
or root grafts. Cuttings are taken with 
a little “heel” of bark, and placed in a 
cool greenhouse. 

Layering is the simplest method, but 
usually requires two years for the layers 
to root. The layer is made by bending 
down a branch of ripe wood, and pegging 
it down to the earth a few inches in from 
the tip. A little heel should be cut in the 
outer bark, on the underside, at the point 
where it is pegged down, and a little soil 
placed over it. The layering is done in 
Spring. When roots are formed, prob- 
ably the second Spring following, the 
tip is cut off with the roots attached, and 
set as a separate plant. This method of 
propagation is used successfully for 
many shrubs and woody vines.—(Rural 
New-Y orker) 





Making a Lily Pond 


To Tue Eprror :— 


We are planning to build a pool for Pond Lilies 
about 6 ft. by 7 ft., and would welcome any sug- 
gestion as to piping and depth. The pool would 
be fed by a spring, and we assume that it would 
be better to have an outlet in the bottom to clean 
out the tank. Our idea is a concrete tank with 
about 6-inch walls, depending on how deep it is 
necessary to have the pool. We plan to have the 
top completely covered by rough stones so that 
no concrete will show from a short —. 

G 


. G. B. 
Answer :—An average pool is made by 
excavating 3 ft. deep, putting 6 in. of 
cinders in the bottom, and building an 
inside form which allows an average 
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thickness of 6 to 8 in. for walls and bot- 
tom. Sides, which may be straight or 
sloping, should be reinforced to avoid 
frost injury. Sometimes a pool is built 
without forms, by digging a trench as a 
form for the walls; after these are set 
the center is dug out and the bottom 
poured. A drain pipe is a convenience, 
but if this is not supplied a hose may be 
used for siphoning out. The pool may 
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have 6 in. of soil, covered with 2 in. of 


gravel to keep the water clear, and about 


8 in. of water. Sometimes the roots are 
planted in boxes, tubs or baskets. The 
top edge of the walls may be finished 
with stone as suggested, but it is also 
desirable to leave it lower than the 


ground, and covered with sod or trailing 


vines, to give it a natural appearance.— 
(Rural New-Yorker) 





Five Room Colonial 
House---Shingle Exterior* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 

















Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc.—Home Plan No, 5-A-52 


lightful homelike quality,—does not 

depend upon expensive material or 
elaborate details, but upon good propor- 
tions, nice spacing of doors and windows, 
and the happy use of a delightful arched 
Colonial entrance. 

In this home you will find a combina- 
tion of good architecture and true build- 
ing economy. 

As planned, the house is of frame con- 
struction, exterior finished with shingles 
24 inches long laid 8 inches to the weather. 


STUCCO OR SIDING EXTERIOR POSSIBLE 
The base is of cement, but might just 


Tiiet charm of this design,—its de- 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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FIRST FLOOR 
CEILING HEIGHT - 86° 


as easily be of brick if the owner desires. 
Stucco or siding can be used for the ex- 
terior, if preferred. The house will look 
equally well in either of these materials. 


A 50 foot lot is required if the porch is 
built at the side of the house. If placed 
at the rear, the house can be erected on a 
40 foot lot. If the house is swung around 
and faced to the side, it can be accom- 
modated on a 35 foot lot. 


There are five good size rooms, and 
bath, within a very small space. There 
is no waste in hallways, because this is 
the ever popular center hallway type 
with a living room running full depth of 
the house. 


Two good bedrooms and a bath com- 
plete the second floor arrangement. 

The house was designed to face west 
or north, but can be reversed for other 
facings. 





8 BED ROOM 


WO"n12*6" 


11-6" 219-0" 





SECOND FLOOR 
CEILING HEIGHT- 6'0" 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


WHITE ANT DESTROYS DAHLIA STAKES 


I should be very grateful for any in- 
formation that readers can give for the 
control or destruction of termites. I find 
them a great pest in my garden. They 
destroy my Dahlia stakes, simply hollow- 
ing out the portion driven in the ground. 
I attribute the death of some three-year- 
old Grapevines to them also, although I 
do not know that they are supposed to 
eat living plants. 

I find these White Ants more of a 
menace each year and simply must find 
some means of getting rid of them. 

’ will appreciate any help towards that 
end. 

Mrs. A. R. McKINNpy, (S. Car.) 


EpiTor’s NoTE:— 

My southern and far-western friends, 
but particularly Floridans and Califor- 
nians, occasionally accept an opportunity 
to say derogatory things about my 
Northern New York climate, and inci- 
dentally when I get a chance I tell my 
friends who live in more tropical climates 
some of their disadvantages. We surely 
do not have any White Ants in northern 
New York, and while this is rather 
foreign to the quest for information by 
Mrs. McKinney, I don’t mind congrat- 
ulating myself that up in this northern 
country such pests are foreigners to our 
section. Truly, every climate has its 
compensations! 

Termites are no joke, however, as Mrs. 
McKinney has found to her sorrow, and 
surely there must be some rather simple 
way of combating them. Doubtless some 
chemical is available which, if sprayed 
on the soil, will put Mr. Termite out of 
business or at least send him to “greener 
fields.” Can any of our friends offer 
suggestions about the Ant which eats 
wood? 





AMARYLLIS IN TEXAS 


I live in Central North Texas, not far 
from the Oklahoma line. Will the 
Amaryllis Lily survive the Winter out- 
side here? 

If grown outside, will you give some 
directions for care and culture? 

Would also like information on how to 
raise or care for Amaryllis bulblets for 
seedlings. Also, should the flower stem 
be cut off after blooming? 


Miss L. P., (Texas) 


TIGER LILIES IN THE HOUSE AND OUTSIDE 


Is the Tiger Lily a house or garden 
plant? How should it be cared for either 


way? 
Miss L. P., (Texas) 


AZALEAS AFTER REPOTTING 


I have an Azalea I want to keep 
through the Summer. THE FLOWER 
GROWER says to repot in April. After 
repotting, must the plant be kept in a 
shady or sunny location? Any other 
suggestions will be helpful from those 
who have had experience with Azaleas. 


Kate FisHer, (Ky.) 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT GROWING GINSENG 


In the April issue was an article on 
growing Ginseng. I would like something 
further from those who have had ex- 
perience as follows: 

When is the planting season? 

What cultivation is necessary during 
the growing season? 

Is Ginseng readily marketable? 


J. W. D., (Ohio.) 


GOLDFISH IN LILY POOL 


Can bone meal be placed in a Lily 
pool without affecting the Goldfish 
therein? 

Is it true that the Dragon Fly larvae 
feed on Goldfish, and that they will de- 
vour all under three inches? I recently 
read that a Dragon Fly larvae does this, 
and I tried to look it up in a reference 
book, as I would like to know more about 
this “enemy of the pool,” and if it really 


-exists, is there any way to exterminate 


it? 
My fish here in Virginia live out all 
Winter, and I break the ice to feed them. 


HELEN M. TURNER, (Va.) 


GROUND COVER FOR SHADY PLACE 


Does any reader know of a ground 
cover plant that will grow in absolute 
shade? I read an article by Luther Bur- 
bank describing one of his originations 
which would seem to be just the thing,— 
a plant that grows short like grass and 
that could be mowed, and that walking 
on would not hurt seriously. Unfortu- 
nately, I mislaid the article. 

Have tried for years to’ grow grass, 
using shady lawn seed, and give it the 
best of care. The seed germinates but 
it dries off quickly, and my neighbors 
have the same experience. 


Gro. STOCKBAUER, (N.Y.) 


ROSE CULTURE IN GEORGIA 


I have successfully rooted 100 Roses 
and wish to know what commercial fer- 
tilizer would be best. I find it hard to 
get stable manure, and if I do, it grows 
a million weeds. Have found bone meal 
pretty good, but I have a heavy, rocky, 
red-clay soil. With rotted wood’s earth 
and bone meal, I have rooted 100 two- 





year-old plants and ai oF 
real aristocrats in Roses. qe 
tions will be helpful. 7 BUR, 


Mrs. O. H. Starngs, Sr., (Ca 





MAKING A SUNDIAL 
A subscriber wants directj 
formation for making a sundial fore 
garden. Has any reader of Tug te 
GROWER experience along this }j 
will he please give details? ne an 





DIVIDING CANNA ROOTS 
A subscriber in Kansas wants ; 
mation about dividing and Planting % 
Canna roots. Will someone who : 
Cannas every year successfully given 
information in some detail? sn 


E. J. Morrrz, (Kans) 


GROWING CANNAS FROM SEED 


How are Canna seeds pre 
planting commercially in the bie ka 
farms? I have soaked the seeds Without 
success. Filing a hole in the shel] 
to cause about half of the seeds to mold, 
There must be some easy way where 
planting is done by the bushel instead of 
in a small way. 

J. P. BRANCH, (Tenn,) 


LEMON AND ORANGE TREES FROM SEED 


Will Lemon and Orange Trees bear 
that are raised from seed? Or does oy 
have to graft them to get them to begr! 


Mrs. Eva GILstRap, (Mo.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 
I have a plant which resembles Py. 


tulaca somewhat, but it does not bloom’ 


It is fine for hanging baskets. We call 
the hanging-basket Moss. What is it 
real name? 

Mrs. Eva GILSTRAP, (Mo.) 


HYACINTHS IN SAME GROUND 
CONTINUOUSLY 


Is it all right to leave Hyacinths ip 
the ground all the time? My neighbor 
leaves his and has nice blooms, and] 
have been taking ours up early in Sum. 
mer and storing them and replanting in 
the Fall. Which is the best way to d! 


F. J. ARMSTRONG, (Iil.) 
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MOLES AMONG PEONIES 


din THE FLOWER GROWER 
w issues that readers 
Moles, and — 
: on I have had no trouble, 
oo “spring while cultivating my 
ground is under- 


notice 
d oa the last. fe 


up : 

this 
is that the whole 
mined. hese pests have not alone 
I find oo evel the stocks, but in 


per ey have even tunnelled 


th 
numer the root. This will undoubtedly 


i ble damage. 
~~ ee inown to eat Peony bulbs? 
go ta bed is a valuable one and in- 
ies some of the best varieties and I 


would hate to lose it. If necessary I 
them. 

could reformation will be thankfully 

received. 


Wo. V. FiscHER, (W. Va.) 





PRUNING RHODODENDRONS 


‘sh to inquire if it is right to prune 
FE hho and if so, the best time 
of year to do the work? 
BenJ. F. Cortes, (Md.) 





TO RID GARDEN OF GOPHERS 


w can I get rid of Gophers? Now 
an locles is coming they eat up the 
whole garden. Seems that as soon as I 
trap or drown one out there were three 
or four more to take its place. Never 
had as many as this Spring. 

I cannot keep any Cats as someone al- 
ways poisons them. Had to kill the last 
one last week as she was so sick from 
poison that we could not save her. This 
is three Cats that I have lost in two 

ars. 

"| hope that someone can give me a 
good Gopher remedy. 
Emit Mons, (Utah) 


IRIS PUMILA 


Will some reader send a few names of 
Iris pumila, (the dwarf Bearded Iris)? 
I would like to know color and height in 
the hardy border varieties. 


Mrs. LINDSAY HAHN, (IIl.) 


HAND-POLLENIZING CANNAS 


Is it necessary to hand-pollenize Can- 
nas; and if so, how is it done? I have 
tried natural pollination but have se- 
cured no seed. 

J. P. BRANCH, (Tenn.) 


TIGER LILIES FROM SEED 


What method is used in planting Tiger 
Lily seed? I have never had any experi- 
ence with this seed, but I have been told 
it reeembles Canna seed. Will someone 
enlighten me on this subject? 


J. P. BRANCH, (Tenn.) 


TROUBLE WITH WIRE WORMS 


Will someone kindly tell me how to 
eradicate Wire Worms in Dahlias? They 
bore into the tubers and eat off the young 
shoots just as they start to grow. 


S. A. WHITING, (Calif.) 


TO GROW THE HARDY AMARYLLIS 


_ T would like some information on grow- 
Ing Lycoris squamigera or Amaryllis 
halli, the hardy Amaryllis. Perhaps 
some reader has had experience with 


this bulb, 
Mrs. E, Mattern, (N.Y.) 
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MADONNA LILIES DO NOT THRIVE 


I would like to know what to do with 
Madonna Lilies that do not thrive and 
multiply. Before blooming all the foliage 
turns brown clear up to the lower blooms 
on the stalk. What shall I do? 


FLoRA I. CoppLe, (Wash.) 


RAISING GOLDFISH IN LILY POOLS 
Will someone please give full informa- 
tion about raising Goldfish in Lily pools? 
Mrs. Eva GILSTRAP, (Mo.) 


BEST YELLOW ROSE 


I would like to ask for information as 
to the best yellow Rose for the state of 
Missouri. Any suggestions as to variety 
or varieties will be helpful. 


O. E. STEIMAN, (Mo.) 





ANSWERS 


ERADICATING WILD MORNING-GLORY 


In your January number, M. S. W. 
asks how to get rid of Wild Morning- 
Glory. Wild Morning-Glory is a peren- 
nial pest and does not depend upon seeds 
for propagation. An inch of the root 
will grow, so that extreme care must be 
used in cultivation to see that spreading 
is avoided. 

Patience and elbow grease are all that 
is necessary to quickly dispose of a small 
patch. In the Spring, when the vitality 
of the roots is at its lowest, spade up the 
ground and pick up every piece of root 
that you can see. Then level the ground 
so as to make growing conditions most 
favorable. Not later than two days after, 
take your spade and lift out any growth 
that appears, picking out all the roots 
and put them in a box where they can 
dry. Again level the ground. Repeat 
this process every two days and you will 
soon find only a few survivors. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety. I dis- 
posed of my patch in six weeks. 

Be sure to level the ground each time, 
as, if holes are left with parts of the 
roots at the bottom, the roots will at once 
begin to grow. The object is to make 
the roots, which run deep into the 
ground, use their stored energy in forc- 
ing the growth through six or more 
inches of soil. When the growth reaches 
the light and air, be there with your 
spade to lop it off. It is just like holding 
a drowning man under water. There is 
no need of going deeper than the depth 
of an ordinary spade. We have lots of 
Morning-Glory here, but the average 
person digs down a foot or two and leaves 
the hole open. The part of the root 
that is left can immediately reach the 
light and air and keep on growing. This 
gives the property owner a nice back- 
breaking job every two weeks or s0, 
lasting for as many years as he can keep 


it up. 
A. P. Murray, (Wash.) 


Practically speaking, what Brother Murray says 
on the subject of eradicating Wild Morning-Glory 
above, proves my contention that any plant, any- 
where, regardless of its growth, can be killed in 
one season by keeping the top growth or foliage 
cut. Now it is possible that in my former state- 
ment on this subject, I did not make the matter 
sufficiently plain; but I will now explain just what 
I did in one season on a garden spot of consider- 
able size on my home farm, some years ago. 

This garden was a clay loam and completely 
filled with Quack Grass. I foolishly tried to make 
a garden of it without getting rid of the Quack 
Grass, but my garden did not amount to much the 
first year. The next year my plantings were 
small, but my cultivation was large. I used the 
Cut-away Disk Harrow drawn by one horse, and 
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WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS 
After years of importing seed direct from Wat- 
kin Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting ex- 
clusively the finest resulting plants for con- 
tinued propagation, we offer seed excelled by 
none here or abroad. One hundred seeds in 
package, one dollar. Send for descriptive folder 
and price list of named varieties. 

WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 - - Portland, Oregon 














Cacti, and Other Desert Plants 


A handsome Desert Garden of 10 rare plants 
for only $5.00. Large decorative Desert Garden 
consisting of 100 assorted Rare Cacti, and 
plants for $25.00 with a $5.00 E. Wilizenii 
free. All F. O. B. express collect. Illustrated 
catalogue with unique premium offer, and large 
Package mixed Cacti seeds 265c. 
DESERT PLANT CO. 
Station A, Box 95 El Paso, Texas 








SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 


Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 

IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
—— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohio 








Northern Grown Perennials 


ARE ALWAYS GOOD 
Our perennials are all northern field grown with 
strong root system. Our list includes many 
rock plants. Try our new special varieties of 
Lupines. They are wonderful. 
talogue Now Ready 


CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
WASHBURN, wis. 


10 Old-fashioned 


PERENNIAL PLANTS FOR $1.00 


Delphinium, Sweet William, Coreopsis, Colum- 
bine, Gaillardia, Plantain lily, Hollyhock, Lychnis 
chalcedonica, Hardy Phlox and Hardy Chrysan- 
themums. 
PRUDENCE SEYMOUR GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 














ROLPH’S REVERSIBLE 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 
For circular and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham - Ontario, Canada 


“Holland to You Bulbs” 


We grow and sell our own bulbs. We offer the 
finest quality at the lowest prices. Complete 
catalogue fully describing over 150 different va- 
rieties sent upon request. 
VELSEN BULB GARDENS 
1 Caves Place - - Rochester, N.Y. 
Formerly Scholts & Fekke 

















a 
exclusive profession. Little 


ded to students 


a ~ 
competition. $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts. 


Satu Ghana 





American Landscape School, g2 Newark,New York 
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I kept that garden spot completely cultivated from 
the beginning of the season to the end. The re- 
sult was no Quack Grass, except where I had 
stuff planted, and there, of course, I was obliged 
to hoe and pull it out,—which I did. - 

The Cut-away Harrow cultivates to a depth of 
perhaps two to three inches, possibly four inches 
in some places, (not deeper,) and, therefore, was 
considerably shallower cultivation than what was 
referred to above by Brother Murray. Therefore, 
friends, why talk about excavating into the earth 
when the work can be done by shallow cultivation? 
An ordinary hoe will do the trick if you go down 
two or three inches, but if you allow the Morning- 
Glory, Quack Grass or any other noxious weed to 
come into sight before you cut off its head, your 
operations will be futile, as I have explained 
above. 

Again, I want to say that any kind of a plant 
anywhere can be killed in one season by continu- 
ous cultivation as above outlined, and as explained 
by Brother Murray, but I want to go further 
than he did and say that no growth should be 
allowed to reach the light and air. 

I don’t follow out the same train of reasoning 
that he did in suggesting that roots use their 
energy in forcing growth through six inches or 
more of soil. I think he has the wrong impres- 
sion of plant growth. Roots die if foliage is not 
allowed to grow. Try that on anything and see 
what you find! It will even kill Willows! 

But don’t think that this scheme is going to 
work if you do the cutting of foliage whenever 
you happen to think of it, or whenever it is con- 
venient. The foliage must be kept absolutely cut, 
and not allowed to see the light of day. 

Now, friends, if I have been a bit voluminous 
and verbose, and “windy,” in what I have said 
above, I hope that I have at least explained the 
idea in a way which cannot be misunderstood. 

MADISON COOPER 


FLOWERS TO FOLLOW TULIPS 


In answer to the inquiry from Stanley 
B. Percy, (Conn.,) as to what to plant in 
his Tulip beds after they are through 
blooming, I submit the following:— 

Last year, I had a long row of Iris 
along a line fence and about two feet 
from them I planted two rows of Nar- 
cissi and Tulips, the rows being about 
eight or nine inches apart. After they 
stopped blooming I planted between the 
rows some Petunia seedlings, which I 
procured from “flats” in a greenhouse, 
and had the satisfaction of having a 
mass of bloom right up to the front. 

Of course, as Petunias are very tender, 
I did not set them out until after the 
15th of May. Every three or four days 
I would “snip” off the dead flowers 
which, of course, kept them from going 
to seed, thereby insuring continuous 
bloom. 

This year I mean to plant Verbenas, in 
another bed, in the same manner, as 
they also will bloom all Summer, for 
even a light frost will not kill them. 

So plant Petunias and Verbenas in 
among the Tulips and you will have a 
mass of bloom all Summer and, as they 
are annuals, after the frost has killed 
them, can be pulled up, and the ground 
is ready for your early spring Tulips 
again. I only dig up my Tulips every 
three or four years. 

Mrs. G. S. McD., (N. J.) 


MUSA ENSETE FROM SEED 


Did Mrs. E. I. M. soak her Musa ensete 
seed in fairly warm water, and soak for 
several days? My experience is if seeds 
do not wrinkle they will not grow. 


Mrs. AGNES KJos, (Minn.) 


MOLE TREE IS CASTOR BEAN? 


Would the “Mole tree” be an ordinary 
Castor Bean? Some years ago I found 
a nice Mole track right across my whole 
garden space after I had seeded it. An 
old gardener told me what it was and 
said to plant Castor Beans around the 
space. It was out of the question to go 
digging for it. I was not familiar with 
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Castor Beans, but I put one every two 
feet around the patch. After they were 
growing nicely the Moles moved away 
and did not bother my flowers. It seems 
they detest the taste of the roots. — 


Mrs. AGNES KJos, (Minn.) 


STRINGY ROOTS ON FERNS 


Mrs. Mary E. Kinder, (IIl.,) : 


The long stringy roots, so-called, are 
called runners. No harm is done the Fern 
if these are cut off. These runners pro- 
vide means of propagation by pegging 
them down into the soil, so that they may 
be encouraged to make or develop roots. 
When sufficient growth has been made 
they may be separated from the parent 
and potted. 

JONES HEDDENS, (Iowa) 


EARLY AND MIDSEASON GLADS 


For the benefit of the Saskatchewan 
flower lover asking for list of early and 
midseason Gladioli, (page 86, February 
FLOWER GROWER,) I would call his at- 
tention to the September number, 1925, 
page 377, under heading “Gladiolus 
Blooming Dates’; also to the Field Notes 
of the year 1925 which give number of 
days to blooming, of many different vari- 
eties. I am sure he will find much help 


from both. 
Mrs. W. E. Taytor, (Ore.) 


STRAWFLOWERS 


Answer to W. Wright’s questions about 
Strawflowers in February issue: 


Early in April, 1926, I sowed in a 
coldframe the following varieties of 
Strawflowers or Helichrysum—Fireball, 
Copper King, Golden Ball, Snow Ball, 
Rose Queen, Salmon Queen, and Violet 
Queen. They all did splendidly and I 
cannot say which was best. The flowers 
were beautiful and bloomed continually 
from the beginning of July until Novem- 
ber. Some of the stalks were about three 
feet high. I tried to keep them suckered 
as this is an aid to large, perfect flowers. 

About three times a week I took a 
knife and cut, with rather long stems, 
those I wanted to dry for Winter. I 
was always careful to cut them when 
they were perfectly dry and before they 
had opened far enough to show even the 
least bit of a center. 

Late in the season I cut many while 
they were tight buds and they are more 
beautiful than the larger ones I think. 
It is very important not to let them open 
too far on the stalk, as they will open 
better while drying. 

Having cut them, I strung them up 
with a darning needle and strong cord. 
I then hung them, heads downward, in 
a cool, dry, rather dark room. Fresh 
air was admitted through an open win- 
dow. (Hanging them in the sunlight, I 
think would cause the colors to fade). 
If they are treated in this way it is not 
necessary to wire them. 

The plants should be planted and cul- 
tivated similar to Asters. 


FANNIE M. KNEISLY, ( Penna.) 


IDENTITY OF SUMAC 


In reply to the lady in Michigan who 
wishes to know the identity of Sumac. 
While not posing as an authority, I think 
the common Sumac which is seen abun- 
dantly in Michigan, is, as the Editor 
suggests, Rhus typhina, Staghorn Sumac. 

However, I take it the subscriber 
wishes to know how to tell the Staghorn 














BOBBINK & ATkin: 
ROSES PERENNIALS EVERcpes 
Ask for Catalogs 


Please state definitely wha: +f 
plant, as we issue several extend 


NURSERYMEN and FLORISTs 





Rutherford . ° . 
N.J, 








KILLS MOLES, 


DI-MOLE kills moles .I have PROVEN it 


Enough to keep your garden or 
the pests for a year. $1.00 a bor pee 


Your dollar back if you want it, 
HANNAH STRA 
P. O. Box 371 ee Nu. 
, 
en, 


SUPERB PE 
IRIS and a 


Send for illustrated Peon talog 
price list of Iris aad, Phlox " 
ROSEFIELD PEONY GARD 
Valley Junction P.O. Des Melee Gal 


el 


PANSIES -- DELPHINIUMS 


OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED, 
y nae o—, ~~ August delivers’ a en 
isappointed last season for 
supply the demand. ili 
WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIU 
(August Delivery) $1.00 Per a 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS - .- Canby, Oren 


POTASH-MARL 


“THE IDEAL FERTILIZER" | 
FOR LAWNS AND FLOWERS 
Sole Producers 


POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST.. = NEW YORK CITY | 






































West Coast Iris | 


The Oregon native Iris transplants best in Jun 
July. Mauve, lavender, lilac, blue, purple, cram, 
yellow, beautifully pencilled. Field run, sm 
clumps, $2.00 per doz.; $7 per 100, postpaii 
Selected and labeled colors, $8 per doz. Sixg 
doz. rates. Send for list of Iris Grown in th 


Hills. 
Molalla, Oregu 


















Import Your Dutch Bals 


YJ DIRECT from Van’t Hof & Bloie 
Limmen, Holland F. 0. B. New Yai 
clear of Customs. Over 30 yeanit 
the American trade. Best qualityd 
fair prices. Catalogue and booklta 
Bulb Growing on request. 
Representative in United State 
and Canada: 
S. B. McCREADY 
430 Brunswick Ave. . Toronto 4, © 














Cactus Collection 


One each of 12 varieties; ail 
rooted, all labeled, no two alike; 
$8, postpaid. 3 


SUCCULENT COLLECTION 

One each of 3 Sedums, 2 Tal- 
nums and Texas Wild Rosemos; 
= onl to the trade. $1.50 pot 
paid. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg - Texas 
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variety. C. R. KnicHT, (Mich.) 


NARCISSI SHOULD BE RESET 


ering Mrs. N. L. H., (Ind.,) 
july, 1926, FLOWER GROWER, page 332: 
Emperor Narcissi that have not been 
reset for six years must be overcrowded 
and resetting necessary. 
B. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


METRIC SYSTEM 


Regarding the metric system:—One 
liter is the same as 1000 cubic centimeters 
and is equivalent to .2642 U. S. gallons. 
The British imperial gallon is 1.2 (or 
11/5) times as large as the U.S. gallon. 
9000 cubic centimeters is equivalent to 
9 liters or 15284 U. S. gallons or .44 
British gallons, a little less than % 
gallon. ; p 

All units in the metric system are 
based on the centimeter or meter which 
js equal to 39.37 inches. For length or 
lineal measure we have the meter. For 
surface (areas) we have square meters. 
For volume we have cubic meters which 
also form the measures of capacity with 
the name of liters. (Note:—100 centi- 
meters = 1 meter.) 


E. L. WHITE, (Wis.) 


PLANTS THAT ATTRACT HUMMING BIRDS 


Simple in my estimation:—Just plant 
Glads and plenty of them. Not only will 
you enjoy the flowers, but so will the 
Humming Birds. I have had these Birds 
visit my garden of Glads yearly, finally 
becoming tame enough to enter flowers 
on the spike with which I happened to be 
working. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 








Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


The new three volume edition at half 
the price of the old six volume edition, 
but containing all of the matter in the 
original, can now be had at $25.00 in the 
U.S. and $30.00 in Canada. (The orig- 
inal price was $40 in the U. S. and $50 
in Canada.) 

At this price no student of horticul- 
ture can afford to be without this most 
valuable reference work. It contains in 
compact. form a thorough presentation 
of the kinds, characteristics and methods 
of cultivation of the species of plants 
grown in North America for garden pur- 
poses, not only in flowers, but in fruits 
and vegetables. 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia meets every need 
of the commercial and professional hor- 
ticulturist, and is at the same time ad- 
mirably adapted to the most exacting 
requirements of the amateur. 


3600 pages—thousands of illustra- 


tions. Gives 20,000 species and 40,000 
plant names. 


Send orders to 
THE FLOWER GROWER, 


$25 in the U. Ss. 
$30 in Canada Calcium, N.Y. 
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Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; © 


mostly of the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no se- 
lection can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 





Stager’s Tall Bearded Iris 


Those who are interested in the Iris 
as a flower,—its history,—its ro- 
mance,—and the practical features of 
the subject;—will do well to read 
Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” which may be had from this 
office, postpaid, for $2.00. The book 
is exceptionally well-printed, and of 
strong and durable construction, and 
has been well-spoken of by those who 
are best qualified to judge of its 
merits. 


Sufficient stock is in hand to insure 
the filling of orders promptly. $2.00 
postpaid. 


MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS CROWDED OUT 


As often happens, this month an un- 
usually large number of answers to ques- 
tions have been necessarily omitted be- 
cause of the unlooked for amount of ad- 
vertising. We shall hope to do better 
next month. 


ADVERTISING SHOULD BE KEYED 


Do not guess at the source of your in- 
quiries but use some sort of a key and 
then you will know. A fictitious street 
or P. O. Box number is a good way of 
keying. A department letter or number 
can be used. 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


This office stands ready to send sample 
copies to lists of names accompanied by 
complete addresses. Names of home 
owners who have gardens are especially 
desired. 

MADISON CoopPER, Publisher 


Obert’s Dahlia Garden 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
SPECIALTIES 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Iris and Roses 

















443 North Maple Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 





COLLECTION OF WILD FLOWERS 
Basket of 50 Wild Flower plants made up of 
Bloodroot, Hepatica, Lady Slipper, Mandrake, 
Trillium, Hardy Ferns, white, yellow and blue 
Violets, Meadow Rue; together with five pounds 
of humus made of cow manure and leaf mold, 
— prepaid to any point east of Rockies for 


$3.00. 
One 50-lb. bag of Humus for $3.00 by Express 
MILLICENT DAVIS DILLEY, Manchester, Vt. 











CACTUS PLANTS-~-Deserit Orchids 
Qe, NATIVE CACTI 


We will preray answhere ir the US 
the following evliections of large bloor 
ing size Cactus plants asserted aod 
named with planting instructions 


Sunset Collection 6 Lar. 







Assorted price $ 5.00 
Sunrise Collection 12 Large 
asso Pate $ 8.00 


Desert Gold Collection 25 

Large assorted price $12.50 
An order will entitle you to one of our beauti 
maeabout three months 


Please send cash with order 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


EL PASO SEED CO., El Paso, Texas 











Spray the Modern Way 
What's Easier ? CoO . 


ow ng 
sve quid 3 
waer nay 3 





Mr. McCue of Calusa, Calif. says: 

“Gentlemen: It is a dandy. I did not 
think the blamed thing would work, but 
say—I would not take two or three times 
what I paid for it if I could not get an- 
other. I am satisfied. May I send an 
order for a couple more?” 

10 days’ trial. Then if you wish, re- 
turn it and we will refund your money. 


NAYLOR MFG. CO. 


Dept. 22 Hastings, Nebr. 














JAPANESE IRIS 


Large, 8-eye roots, blooms in July and 
have immense flowers from 4 to 8 inches 
across. 


Purple and gold six petal 

Gold bound white six petal l rte y 
Crimson and white six petal 5 y 
Mixed in lovely shades, 4 for____-_ $1.00 


Siberian Iris, dark blue, early 
bloomer, leaf like the Jap Iris, 


Ff BE eee ae eee _. $1.00 
HARDY PHLOX BARGAINS 
Thor Salmon 6 Plants 
Egan Lilac Your Selection 


Von Hockberg Red 

Jenkins White 

Eclareur Rose Carmine 
Bridesmaid White Red Eye 


H. R. LAWRENCE, R. 2, Elmhurst, IIl. 


1.00 
20 Plants 
$3.00 











For Better 
. Gardens 
? Perfect 


Flowers 





No matter what plants, flowers or 
trees are infested, “Black Leaf 
40” (Nicotine Sulphate) is the 
old reliable spray for killing 
aphis, thrip, leaf hopper and sim- 
ilar insects. That is the success- 
ful gardener’s way. He keeps “Black Leaf 40” 
on hand, knowing that these pests may appear 
almost over-night. 
Easy To Use 

Instructions come with every package. The ounce 
bottle, for 35c, makes six gallons of effective 


spray. Sold also in larger sizes, by druggists, 
hardware, seed or department stores. 


Spra : 
IE[d.@ hme 18) 


Inc ted 
40 % NICOTINE 









orpora’ 
Louisville - Kentucky 
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Hatton’s Wonder Gardens 


Grower of Choice Gladiolus 








Route No. 8 Box 489 Portland, Ore. 








THANK YOU 


To our many friends all over the world 
who aided us in making the season just 
closed our biggest and best. We are just 
through planting a bigger crop than ever 
and hope to renew our relations next 
season. D. H. UPJOHN 

964 S. Liberty ~ Salem, Oregon 





Growers! Look Ahe 
Your business needs Gold Eagle, 
the new cutting yellow; Tycko 
Zang, immense _ salmon-pink: 
Veiled Brilliance a prize-winning 
novelty, and Rose-Mulberry an 
Oriental beauty. Write for Prices 
and get your start early. 

AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street, Ra 








1 DOZEN IRIS - $1.25 


Albert Victor, Caprice, Don Carlos, Florentine 
Alba, Kochii, Lohengrin, Loreley, Pauline, Paris- 
iana, Pal Dalmatica, Rhein Nixe, Sherwin 
Wright. All sent postpaid for $1.25. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 


Rates each dahlia according to 
its Beauty, Vigor and five other 
most important qualities. 





THE HOOSIER GARDENS 
1732 Morton St. - Lafayette, Ind. 








Take advantage of our rated 
catalogue in making your selec- 
tions, and you will obtain the larg- 
est and best flowers. 








JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIA SS. 


— P. 0. BOX 728 — 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 


IRIS 


Get my prices on the better kinds. 


J.D. LONG 








Prices Right, tubers Guaranteed. 
HARLEY T. PECK - _ Lebanon, Ohio 




















SOIL (HOT BED) 
THERMOMETER 


is used by flower growing expe 
everywhere. It has a 15” Vy. 
wood case with handle, oxid 
brass scale with white-filled 
ures and graduations, m nifyh 
mercury-filled tube, mercury 
bulb chamber, giving good cont 
and an approximate temperaty 
range of 80° to 180° F. The « 
is metal with a strong point, 
$8.00. If your dealer cannot a 
ply you, remit direct. Safe ¢ 
ery guaranteed. 


/nstrument Compa 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A, 4 


“Kentucky Bred” 
Dahlia Garden 


Five magnificent, large 
size pee Galore, 
a pe Sa ren 
pink, white s pur- 
Boulder, Colorado - and white tinted lavender pink. A 
autiful selection and unbeatable value. 

Order special Garden No. 82,—$1.00. 


OTHER Bargain Gardens 
Glads, Roses, Perennials, Irises,and HardyChry- 


santhemums. All shown in our new 
catalog. Send for your copy. 


JacobSchulz Company, Inc. 00 
Dept.C, 550 S. Fourth a. Me | a 











$2.50 Iris Bargains 


August Delivery 

5 Caprice, 5 Mme. Chereau, 5 Her 

Majesty, 5 Allan Gray, 5 Black Prince, 

5 Iris King. 30 Roots for $2.50, Delivered. 

12 Peony Roots $5.00. Del’d Sept. 

STONE CREST GARDENS 

Eau Claire - - 

Send for Free Catalog 























Three (3) yearly subscriptions 
to The Flower Grower, to three 
different addresses, for $4.00. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS, 1 1!n. up, per 25 
Albania $1.00 Marshal Foch __$1.50 
Anna Eberius___ 1.00 Mrs. Dr. Norton_ 
Carmen Sylva___ 1.00 Muriel 
Crimson Glow —_ .90 Mona Lisa 
Elizabeth Tabor_ 2.00 Pr. of Lancaster 

-75 Purple Glory ___ 

m Romance 

1.00 Rose Glory ____ 
Jack London _-- 1.00 Rubini 
Glendale 1.50 1910 Rose d 
Maine 1.00 White Pigeon __ 1.00 
We will fill orders up to June 15th. Prepaid 
on orders of $2.00 or over. See our May ad 
for other varieties. 

F. W. PAGE & SON 

1177 Abbott Road 


‘BACKBONE PEONY COLLECTION, $1 


Every one of these deserves a place in any Peony garden. The roots will be selee 
standard divisions, with a well-balanced root system, and cut from mature plants of appre 
quality, especially grown to bloom quickly. 

JAMES KELWAY. Fine fiesh-white. Early 
MARIE JACQUIN. The water-lily white. Midseason__---~~- 
MME. EMILE LEMOINE. A wonderful white. Midseason___- 
BARONESS SCHROEDER. Beautiful rose-white. Late___-~-- 
OCTAVIE DEMAY. Dwarf. Light pink. Early__.______--~---~- 
VENUS. Refined shell-pink. Midseason 
REINE HORTENSE. Very large pink. Mid-season_- 
MME. EMILE GALLE. Delicate fiesh-pink. Late mid-season Peonies 
CLAIRE DUBOIS. Large, deep violet rose. ; ; 5 
SARAH BARNHARDT. A divine pink. Late. Midseason : ' 
KARL ROSENFIELD. King of the Reds. Midseason_. $ oe 
ADOLPHE ROUSSEAU. Gorgeous dark red. Early midseason.. 

$15 buys these 12 Peonies listed at 3 


Mail your order today for shipment by express in early fall. Satisfaction | susranteotaa 
Our Approved Peony List describes the tried and true peony “aristocrats.” Write for 
Visitors always welcome at our Farms, one mile west of Baldwinsville on the 
i Rochester-Syracuse Highway 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, INC. 
~ - - Baldwinsville, New York 


Buffalo, N.Y. 





These 12 
Approved 
Standard 


Iris Evening Glow 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Collection of 6: Afterglow, B. Y. Morrison, 
Dream, Midwest, Seminole and Evening 
Glow - 4 - $10.00 
Collection of 12 containing full color 
range: Athene, Aurea, Caprice, Glory of 
Reading, Junita, Lohengrin, Mary Garden, 
Montezuma, Pauline, Quaker Lady, 
Shrewsberry, Rose Unique - $2.50 


New Iris, Gladiola and Peony Lists 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Box 915 - - Sioux Falls, S. D. EOD é. 
‘ Box K 

















